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The Washingtons Slept Here 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

CorporaL GEORGE WASHINGTON, @ 
modern American soldier 

MartTHA WASHINGTON, his wife 

Mrs. VAN Houpen, Hostess of Ran- 
dolph House 

Nancy CaMERON, Junior Hostess 

SARALEE Bates, Junior Hostess 

Mr. GARFIELD, a philanthroptist 

LittLe ButcH 

VISITORS 

True: Washington’s Birthday. 

Settine: The reception room of Ran- 
dolph House, historical shrine of 
Greenville, a small town which prides 
itself on historical associations. Ran- 
dolph House, famous for being visited 
by George and Martha Washington, 
is open to the public. 

At Rise: SARALEE Bates and Nancy 
CaMERON, high school girls, are serv- 
ing as hostesses. They are wearing 
Colonial costumes. SARALEE 1s exam- 
ining the Guest Book. Nancy is 
adjusting her cap before a mirror. 


Nancy: I so wish Dick could see me in 
this lace cap. It’s ever so much more 
becoming than my old red kerchief. 
But Dick won’t even poke his nose 
inside Randolph House. Afraid of 
catching something historical, he 
says. 

SARALEE: Well, we don’t need Dick to 
swell our quota of visitors. Seventy- 
five paid admissions this afternoon, 
and we’ve had thirty-seven this 
evening. If only we could keep that 
up every day, no one would need to 
worry about closing Randolph House. 
But it isn’t every day you get a 
hundred and twelve people to pay a 
quarter to see the house where 
George and Martha Washington 
visited, and look at the chairs they 
sat in, and the dishes they used, and 
the beds they slept in. People just 
aren’t that patriotic. 

Nancy: How can you say such a 
thing? Not patriotic! Patriotism 
these days means more than his- 














torical pilgrimages. Besides most 

people are too busy doing war work 

to go any place. 

SARALEE: Why, Nancy, you sound as if 
you don’t think Randolph House is 
important. 

Nancy: Sure, I think it’s important. 
If I didn’t think so, I wouldn’t be 
giving up an evening’s fun to serve 
here as a hostess. But I think other 
things are important, too. I’m not a 
fanatic on the subject, like Mrs. Van 
Holden, for instance. She can’t see 
anything else except Randolph 
House. I honestly think she’ll pass 
out if Mr. Garfield doesn’t come 
across with his big contribution this 
year ...a contribution that will take 
care of this place for another season. 

SaRALEE: She’s sure working hard 
enough on it. Nothing stops her .. . 
not even this hostess business. You’d 
think she’d be dead tired from run- 
ning up and down the steps showing 
people around, but will she turn 
those sight-seers over to you or me? 
Not a chance. She nabs every one of 
them, as soon as he sets foot inside 
the door. 

Nancy: Well, business is dying down 
now. Not many people will come 
any more tonight . . . not in this 
downpour. And we close in less than 
an hour. 

SaRALEE: Here comes Mrs. Van Holden 
with her party. She’s going strong. 
(Mrs. Van HoupENn enters with party 
of sight-seers consisting of three 
women and a child.) 

Mrs. Van Howpen: I do hope you’ve 

enjoyed your visit to Randolph 

House, and that you'll come again 

soon. We strive to preserve the 








spirit of the old place as well as the 
actual furnishings, and hospitality 
was always the first law of this 
house. So do come again. 

Ist Lapy: Thank you very much. It’s 
been perfectly delightful. 

Cuitp: Mamma, did George Wash- 
ington really sleep in that big high 
bed with all those ruffles? 

Mrs. Van Ho.pen: Indeed, he did, 
child. Many a good night’s rest he 
enjoyed here. The General and Mrs. 
Washington were frequent guests of 
the Randolphs. 

Mortuer: You can write about this 
trip, Clara, for your next composi- 
tion in school. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: A lovely idea! I 
always say there’s nothing so educa- 
tional for children as trips to our 
national shrines. Maybe your little 
girl would like one of our folders. 
There’s a fine picture of the Wash- 
ington Guest Room. 

Moruer: Oh that would be fine. 

2nD Lapy: I’d like one, too, please. 
(Accepting folder) Thank you very 
much. What charming hostesses 
you have here. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: Yes, these dear 
girls have been very helpful to me 
all day. Our high school girls take a 
big interest in Randolph House and 
have volunteered their services for 
our Washington celebration. And 
now, you really must register in our 
Guest Book. (As guests register, 
phone rings. SARALEE answers.) 

SARALEE: Yes ... yes. Mrs. Van 
Holden is right here. Just a minute, 
I'll call her. What? A message? 


Certainly. I’ll be glad to give it to 
her. Very well. Goodbye. 
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SaRaLEE (7o Mrs. Van HOo.pen): 
That was Mr. Lane from the His- 
torical Society. They’d like you to 
come over right away. Mr. Garfield 
is meeting with the committee. 

Mrs. Van Howpen: Mr. Garfield! 
Dear me! They must have called an 
emergency meeting. I wonder what’s 
happening. I’ll go at once. You 
girls can take care of everything, I 
am sure. I’ll get my wraps. Excuse 
me, please. (Exit Mrs. VAN HoLpEn) 

Nancy (T0 guests who are registering): 
It’s too bad you had such disagree- 
able weather for your trip. 

2np Lapy: Oh, it was worth it, I’m 
sure. 

Ist Lapy: I think it’s wonderful to 
have a house like this in your town 
with all these historical relics. It 
must be an inspiration to everyone. 

Nancy: Yes, we're all proud of 
Randolph House. 

SaRALEE: Be sure to stop again the 
next time you are in town. 

Moruer: I’m sure we’d enjoy a dozen 
trips here. Goodnight, girls. Come, 
dear (To child) get your umbrella. 
(Chorus of goodbyes as visitors exit) 

Mrs. VAN HoupEn (Re-enters wearing 
cape over her costume): Well, girls, 
this meeting tonight should tell the 
tale. No doubt Mr. Garfield has 
made up his mind about his con- 
tribution. Let’s hope it’s a generous 
one. 

SARALEE: We'll keep our fingers crossed 
for luck, Mrs. Van Holden. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: It would be too, 
too dreadful if we would have to 
close Randolph House. I simply 
can’t think of such a thing. 

Nancy: It won’t close, Mrs. Van 





Holden. Mr. Garfield always comes 
across at the last minute. 

Mrs. Van Hotpen: That is true. He 
has never failed us yet. Well, I 
must hurry. Take good care of 
everything, girls, and be sure all the 
doors are locked when you leave. 
Tomorrow’s Saturday, so maybe 
you'll open up in the morning. 

Nancy: Sure, we will. We'll take the 
key home and be here at nine-thirty 
sharp. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: I don’t know what 
I should do without you. Well, 
goodnight. I don’t imagine you'll 
have any more visitors. (Mrs. VAN 
HoupeEn exits) 

SARALEE: She’s really a dear, but she 
does have herself worked into a 
frenzy about Mr. Garfield’s contri- 
bution. 

Nancy: I hope we do have some more 
visitors. It will be deadly just sit- 
ting here looking at each other till 
nine o’clock. 

SaRALEE (Yawning): I’m so sleepy, 

I'd like to go right upstairs and take 
a nap on that big canopied bed. 

Nancy: Shades of Mrs. Van Holden! 
She’d slay you in cold blood if she 
ever caught you on the General’s 
bed. (Doorbell) 

Nancy: There! Customers! I'll go. 
(She goes toward door.) 

SaRALEeE: All right. You play hostess 
and let them in. But I get to take 
them through the house. I haven’t 
had a chance to say my guide speech 
once today. 

Nancy (At door): Welcome to Ran- 
dolph House. Oh, do come in. It’s 
simply pouring. (A soldier and his 
wife enter. The soldier carries two 
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The wife pushes a baby 


suitcases. 
carriage.) 

Sotprer (Mopping his face): Whew! 
It feels good to get inside out of this 
downpour. 

Wire: Indeed it does. 
drowned. 

SARALEE (With a curtsey): Welcome to 
Randolph House. Let me put your 
umbrellas in the rack. Wouldn’t you 
like to take off your coats before you 
start on the tour? 

Soutpier: Thank you. (Helps wife with 
coat and removes his own. Hands 
them to Nancy who takes them off 
stage.) 

Wire: It’s lovely here. So pleasant and 
cheerful, and warm. (Sneezes) Oh 
excuse me. I seem to be catching 
cold. 

SARALEE: That’s too bad. I hope you 
like the house. Will you register 
now or when we come back? 

Wire: Oh, I guess I won’t be able to go 
through the house. I'll stay here 
with the baby while George makes 
the rounds. He is more interested in 
historical things. 

Nancy (Re-entering): Nonsense! Both 
of you should see the house, now that 
you are here. I’ll be glad to stay 
with the baby. (Looking in coach) 
He’s a darling, and the way he’s 
sleeping, he’ll never miss you. 

So.piER: That would be fine. I know 
my wife would enjoy it. She loves 
antique furniture. 

Wire: I’ll admit I’d like to go, and if 
you’re sure the baby won’t be any 
trouble, I’ll go. (Sneezes) 

Nancy: Of course, he won’t be any 
trouble. I’ll wheel him over by the 
desk where I can keep my eye on 


We're nearly 


him. Saralee will show you around. 

SARALEE: Just come this way. May I 
ask where you folks are from? 

Sotpier: We’re from North Dakota, 
and I’ve always wanted to see these 
historical places I’ve read so much 
about. 

Wire: By the way, since you have 
been so kind, do you happen to know 
of any place we could get rooms for 
the night? We've just about walked 
our legs off and we can’t find a room 
for love or money. I’m nearly dead 
and this cold is beginning to get me 
down. 

Nancy: I might know of a place. An 
aunt of mine sometimes has a room 
for rent. I'll call and let you know 
when you come back. 

Sotprer: That’s sure kind of you, 
Miss. We’re just run ragged looking 
for a room. As a matter of fact, we 
would not have seen this place, if we 
hadn’t passed it on our room hunt. 
We’re only going to be here till to- 
morrow morning, so if you could just 
find a room for one night, we’d be 
ever so much obliged. 

Nancy: I’ll see what I can do while 
Saralee steers you around and de- 
livers her lecture. 

Boru: Thanks a million. 

SARALEE (As she exits with the soldier 
and his wife): The house was built in 
1700 and is the oldest stone house in 
the state. In 1743 the left wing was 
added when the house was purchased 
by George Kendall Randolph... 

Nancy (Wheeling baby coach close to 
desk): There, now, little man, you 
can stay here as snug as a bug in a 
rug till your Mommie and Daddy 
come back, and in the meantime I’ll 





see about getting a room for you. 
(Goes to telephone and dials, repeating 
number aloud) 2-3-7-8 ... Hello... 
Aunt Grace? This is Nancy. Have 
you rented your spare room yet? 
Oh, dear! I’m so sorry. There’s a 
soldier and his wife over here at 
Randolph House who have been 
looking all over town for a room. 
Could you tell me of any other place? 
Oh, yes ... Mrs. Spencer. I didn’t 
think of her. I'll call right away. 
Do you happen to know her num- 
ber? 3-9-5-7. Thanks a lot, Aunt 
Grace. I'll try her. (Hangs up. To 
baby) Well, well, Old Timer, we’ll 
just have to try again. Better luck 
this time. How about it? (Dials) 
3-9-5-7 . . . Hello, is this Mrs. 
Spencer? This is Nancy Cameron. 
Aunt Grace suggested I call you 
about a room for a soldier and his 


wife. They’re over here at Randolph 
House and they’ve just tried every 
place to get a room. What? Oh, 
dear me! Can you beat that! If 
only I had called a few minutes 


sooner. Yes, I know they would 
have loved it. Well, could you tell 
me some other place? Who? Oh... 
Mrs. Wilson on Locust Street. No, 
I don’t know her, but I'll call. 
Thanks very much, Mrs. Spencer 
and I’m surely sorry they can’t come 
over to your place. Goodbye. Well, 
here we go again, Junior. My good- 
ness, you'll be sleeping on a park 
bench if I don’t do better than this. 
Now where’s that phone book? Ah, 
here we are... Wilson . . . Locust 
Street ... 5896... (Dialing) Keep 
your fingers crossed, Baby, maybe 
we'll have good luck. Hello. May I 


speak to Mrs. Wilson, please. Yes. 
. . » Oh, hello, Mrs. Wilson. This is 
Nancy Cameron calling from Ran- 
dolph House. I’m trying to locate a 
room for a young soldier and his wife 
for the night. Do you happen to 
have anything? You do? Oh, that’s 
marvelous. They’ll be so pleased. 
T’ll send them right over. What? 
Oh... Well, yes . . . they do have a 
baby ... but... Oh, but Mrs. Wil- 
son, he’s a darling . . . and he’s just a 
little baby . . . not a bit of trouble. 
(Beginning to get angry) He does not 
cry. He’s been here quite a while 
and he’s as good as gold. Not a 
sound out of him. But, please, Mrs. 
Wilson, couldn’t you make an excep- 
tion just for tonight? These people 
have looked every place and it’s 
such a miserable night. Surely you 
wouldn’t want them to take this 
baby out in the rain again. If you’d 
only ... What’s that? Mrs. Wilson 
... Can you beat it? She hung up on 
me! Why, the old meanie! (TJo 
baby) Never you mind, Sweetie Pie, 
I'll get you a room if it takes all 
night. The very idea of that hateful 
Mrs. Wilson refusing to rent a room 
on account of you. She makes me 
good and mad. Now let me think. 
There must be somebody else .. . 
Oh, yes ... Mrs. Nelson. .. . I’ll try 
her. (Leafing through phone book) 
Nelson, Nelson, Nelson. . . . Here 
we are... 7394. (Dials) 7-3-9-4. 
Maybe this will be our lucky num- 
ber. Oh, dear, why don’t they 
answer? Hello. ... Hello... yes.... 
Oh, yes ... . Mrs. Nelson, this is 
Nancy Cameron. Do you have any 
rooms for rent? What? You don’t 





rent rooms any more on account of 
not being able to get help? Oh, dear! 
Well, couldn’t you take a young 
couple and a baby for just one night? 
Oh, I’m sure they wouldn’t be any 
trouble. Well, yes, of course, they’re 
strangers. No, no I don’t know very 
much about them, but I can see 
they’re nice people. They’re from 
North Dakota. (Laugh) Oh, well, I 
know that’s no guarantee of their 
honesty, but really, they’re very 
nice. After all, the man is in the 
service and... Oh, very well, if 
that’s the way you feel about it. I’m 
sorry I bothered you. Goodbye. 
(Hangs up) Oh mercy me! This 
is terrible! Surely there must be one 
vacant room in this town. (Soldier’s 
wife re-enters. She is still sneezing at 
intervals) 

Wire: How’s the baby? Still sleeping? 

Nancy: Yes, he’s sound asleep. I 
wasn’t expecting you back so soon. 
Saralee must have rushed you 
through. 

Wire: Oh, no. She and George are still 
upstairs. I was just too tired to walk 
another step . . . even in the inter- 
ests of history. (Sits down) 

Nancy: I don’t blame you. I’m begin- 
ning to see what you’re up against 
trying to get a room in this town. 

Wire: Didn’t you have any luck 
either? 

Nancy: Not a thing. I called four 
places but they all said... 

Wire: I can guess. Just rented their 
last one or won’t take any people 
with children. 

Nancy: That’s the story. 

Wire: I’m so tired and discouraged, I 
could cry. But I don’t want to spoil 


George’s last day. 

Nancy: It’s a dirty shame. 
Saralee can think of a place. 

Wire: I hope so, though I don’t want 
to bother you girls with our problem. 

Nancy: We’re only to glad to help if 
we can. Here comes Saralee now. 

SARALEE (Re-enters with Souprer): 
And now we’re back to our starting 
place. And this time, you must sign 
the Guest Book. How did you like 
your tour? 

Grorce: Oh, swell. And thanks a lot 
for the lecture. It was interesting. 
You see, I have a very special inter- 
est in George Washington. He and 
I have a lot in common, as you will 
discover when I sign this book. 
(Signs) There! 

SARALEE: Well, I declare! Is your 
name really and truly George Wash- 
inton? 

GrorGE: It sure is . . . and believe me, 
I’ve taken plenty of razzing in my 
time on account of it. We call the 
baby Jim . . . Butch for short, so he 
won’t go through life being kidded 
about his name. 

Nancy: But aren’t you proud of it? 

Martua: Of course he is, in a way. 
But it wasn’t enough for his parents 
to name him George Washington... 
he had to go and marry a girl named 
Martha. 

SaRALEE: So you're really George and 
Martha Washington. My goodness, 
Nancy, we’re forgetting our manners. 
We owe them a special curtsey or 
something. 

Nancy (As the soldier’s wife sneezes): 
A cup of tea would do them a lot 
more good; and what they need most 
of all is a place to stay tonight. 


Maybe 





SaRALEE: Didn’t you find a room? 

Nancy: There isn’t a vacant room in 
this town. 

GrorGE: Good grief! Well, honey, 
here we go again. You and Butchie 
and I back to the big parade. 

MarTHA (Sneezing): At least we’re a 
lot warmer and drier than we were 
when we first came in here. (Rises) 

GrorGE: Thanks for everything, girls. 
Now how much do we owe you for 
the grand tour? 

SaRALEE: Oh, nothing. The hospitality 
of Randolph House is free to Service 
Men. 

Nancy (Eagerly): Say that again, Pal. 

SARALEE: The hospitality of Randolph 
House is free to Service Men. That’s 
what it says in the rule book. 

Nancy: Of course, it’s what it says in 
the rule book . . . and doesn’t it give 
you the most marvelous idea? 

SARALEE: You mean... 

Nancy: Exactly. I mean just what 
you think I mean. The hospitality 
of Randolph House is free to all 
Service Men. 

SaRALEE: And hospitality means shelter 
and shelter certainly means a roof 
over your head and a bed to sleep 
ee 

Nancy: And what a bed! Corporal, 
did you ever sleep in a feather bed? 

GrorGE: What are you talking about? 

SaRaLEE: After all, who has a better 
right to the Washington Guest Room 
than his namesake? 

MartTHa: The famous Washington 
room? Oh, we could never stay 
there. 

Grorce: Sure, we could. The girls are 
right. No one can dispute the fact 
that we really are George and 


Martha Washington. 

SaRALEE: And there’s even a trundle 
bed for little Butch. 

Marta: But won’t you girls get into 
trouble? 

Nancy: No one will ever know a thing 
about it. We have the key to the 
house and we’ve promised to be on 
duty tomorrow at nine-thirty. We’ll 
just come a little earlier and get you 
out of here before anyone’s the wiser. 

SARALEE: Everything has been aired, 
and the bed is all made up with clean 
sheets. Nancy and I will bring 
another pair tomorrow and change 
them till we get a chance to have 
yours laundered again. 

GrorGE: Don’t worry, Martha. It will 
be all right, and it will be fun, too. 
Just think, some day little Butch can 
boast of the night he spent in the 
Washington Guest Room. 

MartTna: All right, if you think it 
won’t get these girls into trouble. 
But suppose we’re caught. 

Grorce: What if we are! We're not 
criminals. We won’t hurt anything. 
(Picks up suitcases) Lead on, my 
friend, the Washingtons follow. 

SaRALEE (With a low curtsey): Right 
this way, sir. (SARALEE and SOLDIER 
exit.) 

Nancy: You can leave the baby coach 
here till morning. 

Martua (Picking up baby out of coach): 
Come on, Butchie, you are going to 
sleep in a historic spot tonight, and 
you'll probably not appreciate it. 
(To Nancy) Goodnight, my dear, 
and thank you so much for all your 
kindness. 

Nancy: You’re very welcome. 
hope you'll be comfortable. 


I do 





Marrtua: I’m sure we will be. Good- 
night. (Starts to exit) 

Nancy: Tell Saralee to hurry down and 
help me close up. 

Martua (As she exits): I'll tell her. 

Nancy: What an evening! I’m glad 
it’s closing time. (Straightens desk 
and closes Guest Book. ‘“‘George and 
Martha Washington, North Dakota” 
Mrs. Van Holden will appreciate 
that. (SARALEE enters. She carries 
two capes) 

SARALEE: Oh, Nancy, do you really 
think we can get away with this? 
Nancy: Sure. Why not? It’s after 
nine now, so we're safe from any 
more visitors. No one will come 
poking around here till nine-thirty 
tomorrow morning. It’s foolproof, 


and besides, we did the right thing. 
We couldn’t turn those people out in 
the rain. All this talk about hospital- 
ity and tradition and then to doa 


thing like that to a soldier and his 
family. No siree. . . . We did the 
right thing. Come on, let’s go home. 

SaRALEE: I checked the doors when I 
took our soldier friend through the 
house. Everything is okay. 

Nancy: Then let’s go 

SaRALEE: Here’s your cape. (Girls put 
on their capes.) I'll turn out the 
lights. (Turns out lights. There is 
the offstage sound of footsteps.) 

SaRaLEE: Nancy, did you hear that? 

Nancy: Yes. (Stage whisper) Someone’s 
coming up the front steps. Quick 

. look out the front door. You'll 

be able to see who it is from the 
street lamp. 

SaraLeeE: Merciful Heavens! It’s Mrs. 
Van Holden and Mr. Garfield! 
What shall we do? 


Nancy: We can’t let them in. 

SARALEE: We won’t need to. Mr. Gar- 
field has a key. Quick . . . turn on 
the lights. We don’t want to act as 
if we’re hiding here in the dark. 

Nancy: Okay. Let them in. We'll 
have to keep them from getting up- 
stairs. (Lights go on. SARALEE opens 
door. Mrs. VAN HoLpEN and Mr. 
GARFIELD enter.) 

SARALEE: We were just leaving. You 
almost scared the wits out of us. 
Mrs. Van Howpen: Oh, I’m sorry. I 
thought you girls would probably be 

leaving on the stroke of nine. 

Nancy: Oh, yes... well... we were 
sort of held up. 

Mr. GarFIELD: Did you have a lot of 
visitors? 

Nancy: Oh, not very many. 

SARALEE: Just two or three. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: Well, now you can 
run along. Mr. Garfield and I want 
to talk business. 

Nancy (Hesitating): Oh... but.. 
well, we don’t mean to butt in, but 
maybe you'd like us to stay a while. 

SaRALEE: Perhaps we could make you 
a cup of tea. It’s so cold and wet 
outside. 

GaRFIELD: No thank you, girls, but it’s 
kind of you to offer. (Goes to put 
umbrella in stand. Sees other um- 
brellas.) Sakes alive! You must 
have had some absent-minded pro- 
fessors here tonight. How could 
anyone forget their umbrellas on a 
night like this? 

Nancy (Laughing feebly): Isn’t that 
silly? I wonder who it could have 
been. (SARALEE sees baby coach be- 
side desk. She tries to shove tt out of 
sight.) 





SARALEE (Giggling): People do forget 
the strangest things. 

Nancy (Also seeing baby coach): Yes, 
don’t they? I’ve known people to go 
off and leave their pocketbooks, and 
handbags... once... I even knew 
someone who went off and forgot a 
baby coach. 

Mrs. VAN Houpen: You girls seem 
nervous. Did anything happen to 
frighten you? 

Nancy: Oh, no... No indeed. Every- 
thing has been very quiet. 

Mrs. Van Hotpen: Well, I’m glad to 
hear it. I never thought either of 
you was the nervous type. Well, 
thank you very much, girls, for all 
you’ve done. Good night. 

Giris: Goodnight. (Not moving from 
baby coach which they are trying to 
conceal.) 

Nancy: Is it still raining? 

SaRaEE: I did hope it would stop be- 
fore we had to go home. 

Mr. GARFIELD: It’s still pouring. Do 
you have far to go? 

Mrs. Van Houpen: Only a square. 
That’s why we’re so fortunate to 
have these girls as hostesses. You 
see, Mr. Garfield, how much Ran- 
dolph House means to these young 
people that they are willing to give 
their time to working here. 

Mr. GarrreLp: I understand, Mrs. 
Van Holden. That is not my reason 
for withdrawing my contribution this 
year. It’s just that... 

Nancy: Oh, Mr. Garfield! You’re not 
withdrawing your contribution, are 
you? 

Mr. GarRFIELD: Dear me! I hadn’t in- 
tended to say that. It just slipped 
out. Excuse me, Mrs. Van Holden, I 
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didn’t mean to discuss this with any- 
one else. 

SaraLeE: But, Mr. Garfield, we can’t 
keep Randolph House open without 
your support. 

Mr. GarFIELD: Yes, yes. . . . I know, 
and no one regrets that any more 
than I do. . . but it’s just that I feel 
I should use that money in some 
other way in wartime . . . (Sound of a 
baby crying) Bless my soul! What’s 
that? 

SAaRALEE: What’s what? 

Nancy: I didn’t hear a thing. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: Well, I did. It 
sounded exactly like a baby crying. 
But of course, that’s impossible. 

Nancy: And how! 

SARALEE: As we were saying, Mr. Gar- 
field, the whole town takes pride in 
this place and appreciates what you 
do for it. (Crying stops) 

Mr. GarrreLtp: I understand. But 
don’t you people realize that our 
government needs money for more 
important things right now. 

Mrs. Van Howpen: But this is a mat- 
ter of history, Mr. Garfield. 

Mr. GARFIELD: But right now, our 
young men are making history .. . 
(Baby cries) Bless my soul! There’s 
that noise again. There must be a 
baby in this house. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: Nonsense! How 
could there be? 

Nancy: It must be the water pipes or 
something. 

Mr. GarFIELD: Young woman, I can 
distinguish between the cry of a 
baby and a water pipe and I say 
that’s a baby. I’m going to investi- 
gate. I’m going upstairs. 

Grrts (Dashing forward forgetting about 





concealing baby coach): Oh, no. 
Please don’t. Don’t go upstairs. 

Mrs. Van Ho.LpeEn (Seeing baby coach): 
Girls, girls! What’s that? Behind 
you? 
coach) 

Girts: Oh dear! 
cries louder) 

Mr. GarFietp: I told you there’s a 
baby in this house and I mean to 
find it. 

Mrs. VAN Hoven: Girls! What is the 
meaning of this? I demand an ex- 
planation. (SoLpIER enters. He 1s 
wearing a bathrobe and carries a 
baby’s bottle) 

GrorceE: Gosh! I’m glad you girls are 
still here. I forgot to ask you if there 
was a place we could heat Butchie’s 
milk. (Suddenly sees Mrs. Van 
HoupEN and Mr. GarFIELD. AI- 
most collapses on desk) Ye gods! I 
didn’t know you had company. 

Mrs. Van Howpen: And neither did 
we know that there were guests in 
Randolph House. Girls, I am 
ashamed of you. I trusted you. I 
left this house in your care . . . and 
you have betrayed my confidence. 
Who is this man? 

Nancy: You'll never believe us if we 
tell you, Mrs. Van Holden. 

Mrs. Van Ho.pen: I insist on an ex- 
planation. Young man, what is 
your name and what are you doing 
in this house? 

Mr. GARFIELD: This is a matter for the 
police. 

SaRALEE: Oh, no... it’s not. It’s all 
our fault. But it isn’t anything for 
the police. We haven’t broken any 
laws. If you just promise to believe 
us, we'll explain everything. 


(Points accusingly at baby 


We're sunk. (Baby 


Mr. GarFIeLD: You'll explain anyhow. 
We'll soon find out if you’re telling 
the truth. For the second time, 
young man, what is your name? 

GrorGE: Corporal George Washing- 
ton, at your service, Sir. 

Mr. GarrreLp: Don’t be impertinent. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: This is no time 
for jokes. 

SARALEE (Getting Guest Book): But he’s 
not joking. Honest, he isn’t. See... 
here. . . . That’s his real name... 
and his wife’s name is Martha and 
the baby is Little Butch ...er.. 
James. 

Mrs. VAN HoupeEn: I think I’ll have to 
sit down. 

Mr. GarFIELD: This is the most pre- 
posterous thing I have ever heard of. 
(As baby cries louder) Can’t someone 
stop that baby from screaming its 
head off? 

Gerorce: Yes, sir, I can if I can just 
heat this milk and take it upstairs so 
Martha can feed him. 

Mr. GarFIeLD: And where, may I ask, 
are this Martha and that screaming 
infant? 

SARALEE: Upstairs in the Washington 
Guest Room. 

Mrs. Van HouLpEN (Fairly screaming): 
The Washington Guest Room! Never 
in my life have I heard of anything 
so disgraceful! Mr. Garfield, call the 
police. Get these people out of this 
house at once. This very minute. 

GrorGE: You won’t have to do any- 
thing so drastic, Ma’am. We'll get 
out. And don’t blame these girls. 
They only did what they- thought 
was their patriotic duty. 

Mr. GarFietp: What does patriotic 
duty have to do with it? 





GerorceE: If you’d just keep calm, I be- 
lieve I could explain it. My name 
really is George Washington and my 
wife’s name is really Martha. We’ve 
been looking all over town for a room 
and there’s none to be had. These 
young ladies were kind enough to 
offer us the hospitality of this house 

. . a house which once sheltered 
another American soldier and his 
wife in time of war. That’s all there 
is to it. I’m sorry we’ve intruded 
and I’ll get my wife and child out of 
here as quickly as I can. But I’d 
still like to warm this bottle of milk. 

Mr. GarFIELD: Well, I’ll be jiminied! 

Nancy: Oh, Mrs. Van Holden, it 
wasn’t so terrible, really. They’re 


such nice people and they just had 
to have a room. 

SARALEE: Please forgive us . . . and for- 
give them, too. I suppose we never 


should have done it . . . but the rule 
book does say . . . Hospitality of 
Randolph House is free to Service 
Men. 

Mrs. Van HotpEen: Young man, give 
me that baby’s bottle and follow 
me. I’ll show you where to heat it. 
Mr. Garfield, you talk things over, 
but I don’t think we'll need the 
police. 

Mr. GARFIELD: I’m sure we won't. 
Corporal Washington, I beg your 
pardon. (Shakes hands with SoLpiErR) 
And as to you young ladies, you 
took a lot on yourselves by making 
such a decision by yourselves, but it 
was a good decision and I am here to 
stand back of it. This house has 
stood for hospitality ever since it 
was built and I guess it’s too old to 
changenow. (SoLp1ErR’s Wire enters.) 


Wire: You won’t need to hurry with 
that milk, George. The baby cried 
himself to sleep: Oh my goodness! 

Mr. GarFreLp: Don’t be alarmed, my 
dear. I suppose you are Mistress 
Martha Washington. 

GrorGeE: Yes, sir. This is my wife. 
Martha, this gentleman’s name is 
Mr. Garfield . . . and it looks as if he 
is going to let us stay here for the 
night. 

Mrs. Van Houpen (Entering): That 
milk will be warm in a few minutes. 
(To Wire) Welcome to Randolph 
House, George and Martha. That’s 
our customary greeting to strangers 
and this time we really mean it. 

Mr. GarFIELD: I’m beginning to think 
this is a lucky night for Randolph 
House. Mrs. Van Holden and I have 
just been discussing the possibility 
of closing the place for the duration. 
I could see no point in spending 
money on an empty and useless 
house in times like these. Now I can 
see that it is neither empty nor use- 
less. There must be other young 
service couples and their families 
who would appreciate the hospitality 
of this house. 

Martua: Oh, there are so many, Mr. 
Garfield. It’s heart-breaking to 
spend the last hours of your hus- 
band’s furlough looking for a place 
to stay. 

Mrs. Van Hopen: It’s a wonder none 
of us thought of it before. I’ll never 
forget what you said about this 
house sheltering another American 
soldier and his wife. That is the kind 
of monument General Washington 
would have appreciated most. 

Mr. GarFieLp: And that is the kind of 





memorial he shall have. Tomorrow 
morning, Mrs. Van Holden, you will 
receive my check for twice the cus- 
tomary amount. 

Mrs. Van Houpen: Thank you, Mr. 
Garfield. You’re a real American. 
Mr. GarFIELD: But only on one con- 
dition, mind you. That these two 
young ladies be employed as regular 
Junior Hostesses. They know the 

real meaning of hospitality. 

Nancy: Thank you, sir. You can 
count on us. 

SAaRALEE: We'll be on duty whenever 
you need us. 

Mr. GarFIeELD: Then I’ll need both of 
you here tomorrow morning at nine- 
thirty to help lay plans for trans- 
forming Randolph House into the 
sort of place that offers real hospi- 
tality to our soldiers and their 
families. 

Martua: Oh, that’s wonderful, Mr. 


Garfield. I wish we could help too. 

Mrs. VAN HoupEn: You have already 
helped, my dear, just by staying here 
tonight. I think you and your hus- 
band are the most distinguished 
guests this house has known since the 
days of that other George and 
Martha. 

GrorcGeE: Thank you, Mrs. Van Holden. 
(Baby cries) 

Mrs. Van Houpen (Ezits): My. gra- 
cious! The milk. 

Mr. GARFIELD: One of the first things 
we'll have to do is to get out a new 
folder for Randolph House. 

Mrs. Van Howpen (Entering with 
baby’s bottle): And this time be sure 
to include this information. . . . The 
Washingtons slept here. (The Wasu- 
INGTONS bow to the rest of the cast who 
return the salute as the curtains close.) 


THE END 


President Lincoln’s Shawl Pin 


by Gertrude Robinson 


Characters 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN, at the time a man 
of 52, tall, gaunt, radiating combined 
kindliness and siernness 

WiiuraM H. Sewarp, at this time a man 
of 50, reserved in manner. 

GRACE SHEPHERD, a very pretty girl of 
eighteen years 

EsEN Hazarp, elderly Negro servant of 
LINCOLN’S 

Juanita, young Negro maid in the 
Shepherd household 

FrEeDA SHEPHERD, mother of GRACE, 
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young in appearance, spirited, very 
much the lady 


SCENE 1 

Serrine: The Shepherd living room in 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1861. 

AT Rise: The door to the hall is closing 
noisily. GRACE sits on a hassock in 
front of the fireplace, knitting in her 
hands, watching hall door tensely. 
There are sounds from without sug- 
gestive of stopping wheels or a horse 
stamping; a loud “Whoa, Jilly,” is 





followed by a slamming street door, 
feet shuffling along the hall, a knocking 
on the hall door. 

Grace (Flinging aside her knitting, 
jumps to her feet.): Juanita, the door. 
(The door by the fireplace is opened. 
JuANITA enters, hurries to hall door, 
opens it a cautious crack.) 

Juanita: Good afternoon. (Stiffens 
indignantly and tries to close the door.) 
You, you no-count, Eben, you. 
(Turns to Grace.) What you think, 
Missy Grace, ’dis Eben, he think he 
so mighty, bein’ de President’s 
servin’ boy, he come to front door. 
(All the time she is trying to close the 
door and EBEn’s foot is shoving 
farther in. His hand comes in and 
waves a yellow telegram.) You, Eben, 
you go roun’ de kitchen door outside. 
You — (Catches sight of the tele- 
gram.) Lor’ a Massy! (Steps aside 
and EBEN marches in.) 

EBEen (Holding the telegram out to 
Grace); Here, Missy Grace. I only 
stop to pick up de shawl dat Massa 
Lincoln done ferget las’ night, an’ de 
boy stuck dis in my han’ and scooted. 

Grace (Taking the telegram appre- 
hensively): Why, it’s to me. 

Espen (Tiptoeing out): I’se plum 
shamed, Missy Grace, but all us 
folks in Washington are too stirred 
up to be perlite, what with army folk 
rarin’ in like driven cattle, soldier 
boys everwhar. (Snatches up the 
shawl as he leaves.) 

Grace: Shut the door, Juanita. He’s 
here! Most likely in Washington 
this minute. (Starts tearing open the 
telegram, but hesitates.) The first 
telegram said he was coming the 
fifteenth. He wouldn’t send a sec- 


ond one if he were here. 

Juanita (Who has been dabbing at her 
eyes with the hem of her apron): Now, 
Missy, somebody got to keep you 
from rarin’ hopes too high. It’s war, 
an’ I heard say all sodjer boys ridin’ 
straight through Washington down 
to the camp. Open it, Missy, afore 
yo hopes too much. 

Grace (Thrusts it back into Juantta’s 
hands): Open it for me, Juanita. 
I—I can’t. I’ve had a bad feeling 
all day. War? James just graduat- 
ing from West Point! War! 

Juanita (Makes another tear in the 
envelope, stops): I kain’t, Missy. 
I’se a feelin’, too. 

Grace (Snatches back the telegram): 
You’re being silly, Juanita. Of 
course — (Pulls out the telegram, 
stares at it silently, as there comes a 
knocking on the hall door.) 

JuANITA: Shall I open the door, Missy? 

Grace (Absently): Of course, Juanita. 

Juanita (Hurrying to the door and 
flinging it wide): Good — (Swallows 
her salutation, bows as though fright- 
ened, steps back.) day, Massa Sec’ tary. 

SecrETARY SEwarpD (Entering): Good 
day, Miss Shepherd. 

Grace (Automatically): Good day, Mr. 
Secretary. Father just went up- 
stairs. 

Secretary Sewarp (Not letting Juan- 
1TA take his hat, advances to the table, 
removes the book that weights down the 
portfolio and picks the portfolio up): 
I’m sorry to rush in so early in the 
day. You see, after the President 
had talked over these plans with 
your father last night, he forgot this. 
He—we all—had a rather bad 
half hour until he bethought him- 





self where he had left them. We all 
thought they might have been stolen 
by a probable spy who bumped into 
him when he got out of his carriage 
last night. The Secret Service men 
are still hunting. (Breaks off to look 
with concern at Grace.) My dear 
Miss Shepherd! Is it bad news in 
that telegram? Can I help? (He is 
slipping the portfolio inside his at- 
tache case.) 

Grace: That’s why I can’t think 
straight, Mr. Secretary. Or I should 
have told you Father just spied that 
portfolio and went right up to put 
on his coat. He was going right over 
to the White House with it. (Hands 
him the telegram.) It’s from James, 
Lieutenant Inglesby. 

SECRETARY SewarpD: I know. The 
young West Point officer you are to 
wed as soon as — (Breaks off to read 


the telegram) “Entire class ordered to 
entrain for camp below Washington 


at once. All furloughs withdrawn. 
James.” (He returns the telegram to 
Grace.) I’m sorry, Miss Grace. 
It’s war. War comes before love and 
marriage and human affairs. 

Grace (Returns the telegram to him): 
Give it to the President, Mr. Secre- 
tary. If anybody’s heart is big 
enough for both war and love it’s his. 

SecRETARY SewarpD (Tucks the tele- 
gram away in his pocket.) I’ve no 
hope, my dear Miss Grace, but if the 
President has a free minute, what 
with getting 75,000 militia under 
arms at once, I’ll slip it under his 
nose. (As he starts for the hall door 
the kitchen door opens and FREDA 
SHEPHERD comes in. SECRETARY 
SEWARD turns to her.) Oh, good day, 


Mrs. Shepherd. I missed seeing you. 

Frepa SHEPHERD: Good day, Mr. 
Secretary. I heard you come in and 
hurried upstairs to tell my husband 
you were securing the portfolio so 
he didn’t have to worry. He was up 
all night. This dreadful war! (7'o 
Grace) You were watching it, as he 
directed? 

Grace: Yes, Mother. My eyes never 
left it. Not even when the telegram 
came. He had weighted it down with 
that book about slavery and said for 
nobody to touch it until he had sealed 
it in his own attaché case. 

Secretary Sewarp (Glances disap- 
provingly at the book): The Impend- 
ing Crisis. Well, Honest Abe and 
the Little Giant each found some- 
thing to quote from it in their de- 
bates. It didn’t save Stephen Doug- 
las from being defeated by Mr. 
Lincoln, nor Fort Sumter from 
lowering its flag yesterday, Mrs. 
Shepherd. 

FrepA SHEPHERD: It’s true, then? 
Was — blood spilled, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Sewarp: No. It was Mr. 
Lincoln got a stab in the back. I’m 
sorry for Mr. Lincoln this day. Four 
of the border states, at least, will be 
going out. Maybe all eight. That 
would make fifteen against the 
Union. 

FREDA SHEPHERD (Putting out her hand 
to Gracz, as though to steady herself): 
Seceding, actually? The border 
states? Virginia? I’m a Virginian, 
Mr. Secretary. 

Grace: Mother! 

Secretary Sewarp: Madam Shep- 
herd, you are an American. Today 
it isn’t Virginia or Vermont, Massa- 





chusetts or South Carolina. It is 
America. 

FrREDA SHEPHERD (Slepping across to 
the flag and saluting it): Yes, Mr. 
Secretary, as a Virginian my heart is 
breaking. As an American — well, 
say to Mr. President that the wife of 
his oldest friend in Washington 
wishes only to put all thirty-three 
stars back where they belong. (Con- 
tinues to stand before the flag, her back 
to the others.) 

SECRETARY SEWARD (Soflly, again mov- 
ing toward the door): Good day, 
Madam Shepherd. Good day, Miss 
Grace. 

Grace: You'll not forget to show it to 
him when the chance comes? 

SecreTaRY Sewarp: I'll watch my 
chance, Miss Grace. And if not, 
you'll be waiting for that young 
lieutenant when he comes back, 
major or higher. (He goes out and 
Grace drops down on the hassock.) 

Grace: When he comes back? Per- 
haps never. Jimsy! Jimsy! (Hides 
her face in her hands.) 

Frepa SHEPHERD (Coming over to 
Grace): My dear! What a selfish 
mother I am. I am forgetting this 
was to be your great day, greatest 
but one, your wedding day. This 
very minute James was to be here, 
talking with your father about wed- 
ding plans. (Drops to her knees be- 
side Grace and takes her daughter’s 
head between her hands. I’ve lost my 
Virginia, and you — face your first 
sorrow. (Rises.) Come. (Pulls 
Grace after her:) Sorrows must 
tend themselves. We must go to 
pick lint at the church. Brothers 
are about to spill the blood of 


brothers. Their women must pre- 
pare to stay it. No time for tears. 
Women must fight in their own way. 
(The curtain falls as they cross the 
room.) 

* + * 

ScENE 2 

Settinc: The same, mid-afternoon the 
same day. 

At Rise: Grace, a big apron over her 
fine dress, sits on the hassock, rolling 
bandage strips from a pile of torn-up 
strips on the seat of a nearby chair. 
Juanita sits on the stool, tearing a 
long, lace-trimmed article into strips. 
FrepA sits at the table, tearing old 
sheets into long strips. 

FREDA: Juanita, make sure all the lace 
is picked off those strips. The edges 
would prick a wound cruelly. 


Juanita: Aye, Missy Madam. I’d 


like to bind every hurt soft as silk. 


Black boy, white boy, Yankee boy, 
Johnny boy. I hate not one. If the 
good God Jus’ let Massa Lincoln 
cut dat string dat ties mv people too 
hard, cut it peaceable like, I— 
(Drops the cloth, rushes to a window.) 
Don’t you all hear dat rumble, 
rumble, rumble, far off? 

FREDA SHEPHERD (Soothingly): You’re 
scared, Juanita, You go start the 
scones for supper. Maybe you 
heard firing, but it was only from the 
drill grounds. Ceneral McClellan 
means every soldier to be trained, if 
it does waste ammunition. (Tears a 
sheet across with furious energy and 
turns to Grace.) It is just as well we 
didn’t spend money on your trous- 
seau, my dear. It would just be 
getting old-fashioned, and after this 
war — 





Grace: After this war, Mother? It’s 
never, Mother. I'll never marry 
Jimsy. I feel it. It isn’t just me. I 
wanted Jimsy to be happy. To be 
sure of me, even if he did have to 
fight. Now — nothing’s sure. Just 
that train with the men from West 
Point rumbling down to camp. He 
couldn’t stop off to hear me say I’d 
be waiting for him. Even forever. 
Frepa: Grace, war—is war. It is 
sorrow and separation. It is blind 
courage and faith. That’s what Mr. 
Lincoln has. He’s had time to grow 
faith. But you — you’re so young, 
my dear. You just have to accept 
what you can’t help. As for me, I’m 
thankful you’re not married. Not 
to be until it’s over. And when he 
comes back — (Tears a strip of sheet 
furiously.) 

Grace (Quietly): Yes, Mother. I’m 
old enough to understand. (She rolls 
a bandage painstakingly.) I know he 
may not come back at all. [t might 
be nobody’d know whether he’s 
dead or alive for years. He might 
come back blind or maimed or his 
brain hurt. Not — even being sure 
about me. I can just pick lint and 
roll bandages for other girls’ men to 
maybe die in. War! Why don’t 
they take the old ones who'd like to 
die? Not the young, all their years 
unlived. (A knocking on the hall 
door.) 

Frepa: Juanita, the door. 

Juanita (Enters from the kitchen): I 
answer it, Missy Madam. (Beofre 
she gets to the door it opens. Prest- 
DENT LINCOLN comes in, wrapped in 
his shawl, a tall hat on his head. While 
Grace and Frepa are rising and 


curtseying he puts the hat on the table.) 

PresIpENT Lincoun (7'0 Grace): You 
poor child. I heard. 

Frepa: Good day, Mr. President. 

Grace: I knew you’d do something, 
Mr. President. 

PrEsIDENT Lincotn (Suddenly notic- 
ing Frepa and bowing to her, takes 
out his shawl pin, sticks it in his 
lapel, tosses back his shawl): It’s 
warm here. (Opens his arms and 
Grace rushes to them.) That’s the 
heartbreak in war. The young have 
to suffer and not understand. I 
came, my first free minute. For 
once I’m glad I’m President of these 
gone-mad states. If I were not, I 
couldn’t do what I’ve just done, this 
very hour. 

Grace: Something about James? 

PRrEsIDENT LiNncOLN: For five minutes 
I became just a man with a heart, 
not the president. I dispatched an 
order. It means that about two 
hours from now a camp train will 
halt here long enough to let your 
lieutenant off. It means that an 
hour maybe later another will stop, 
to take him aboard. The time be- 
tween is his and yours. (He pats 
Grace’s head, still on his shoulder.) 

Frepa: This day, of all days, you’re 
taking time to make my girl happier 
all the rest of her life. Not that I 
think this marriage wise! 

PRESIDENT LincoLn (Letting Grace 
stand away from him): Aye, Mrs. 
Shepherd. It is true. I’ve one thing 
to do. Save the union. Lieutenant 
Inglesby will be a better officer if he 
is sure of his pledged bride. Un- 
certainty does things to men’s cour- 
age. To young men. (Turns to 
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Grace.) You will be a_ braver 
woman, too, if you are a safe wife. 
You could go to him if he needed you. 
Or to others. A wife can be a good 
nurse. 

Grace: A wife? This night? At once? 

FRrEpDA: Grace to be married tonight? 
But she has no trousseau, not even 
a veil, or a minister or a license and 
there is the waiting for the bans. 
She — is barely engaged. Her father 
hadn’t really consented. 

Grace: A trousseau? Mother, I’d be 
married in one of Juanita’s calicoes. 

PRESIDENT LincoLN: I can do better 
for you than that. My first mother 
was married in homespun. My sec- 
ond in a white apron trimmed with 
hairpin lace. But you—I want 
young Lieutenant Inglesby to be 
proud of you. I want him to be able 
to tell his children his war bride wore 
a trousseau collected by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Not by 
Abe Lincoln. By the President. I’ll 
have here in two hours both a 
trousseau and a bridegroom. Deus 
volens, I’ll be here myself if General 
McClellan doesn’t pick too many 
flaws in my agenda I’m proposing at 
the conference in Seward’s office. 
I’m due there now. (Draws the 
shawl about his shoulders, puts in the 
pin, which Grace readjusts for him, 
takes his hat.) 

Juanita (Rushing to open the door): 
God bless you, Mr. Pres’dent. 

Frepa: Good day, Mr. President. 

Grace: I just can’t believe it’s com- 
ing true, Mr. — Mr. — 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN (Outside the door 
but thrusting his head back in): Say 
it right, my dear. Just Honest Abe 


to everybody that loves him and 
trusts him. (The door closes.) 

Juanita (Retreating reluctantly to the 
kitchen): Thank God fer Mr. Honest 
Abe. Thank God — (Her voice drifts 
in as the kitchen door closes.) 

Frepa: Be quick, my dear. Did you 
understand, Grace? You’re to be 
married this day. Not just formally 
engaged. Within two hours, a bride, 
and left within the hour. It isn’t 
safe. It isn’t wise. But you and Mr. 
Lincoln, between you — Mr. Lincoln 
may get a war underway better than 
anybody else in the world, but a 
trousseau! Run, my dear. Dress. 

Grace: In what, Mother? I don’t care, 
but James might. And the Presi- 
dent’s trousseau isn’t here — yet. 

Frepa (Sits down, draws a series of long 
breaths, gets herself in hand): Go to 
your room, bathe, put back this 
gown. It is your best, and you 
would go about in it all day, think- 
ing your James might surprise you. 

Grace: But the President’s trousseau? 
I’d wear what he brings if it were 
one of his own shawls. 

Frepa: It’s likely to be that, or worse. 
(Laughs, dries her eyes on a bandage.) 
The best you can do, my dear, is to 
tighten your stays and let Juanita 
brush orris root in your hair and put 
tea roses in the curls. Hurry, my 
dear. 

Grace (Going out through the kitchen 
door): Two hours to wait! 

Frepa (Dropping the sheet she had 
picked wp): To have Honest Abe 
select her trousseau, and she the 
loveliest thing in Washington. (Raps 
on the table.) 

Juanita (Poking her head in the kitchen 
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door): Yes, Missy Madam. I’se 
takin’ up a gallon o’ hot water for 
her and the can o’ orris root an’ the 
jug o’ lavender water. 

Frepa: Yes, Juanita. But I’ve just 
thought. Look in the cedar chest in 
the attic. Get out my wedding dress 
from the things they sent up from 
Richmond last year. 

Juanita: I’se sorry, Missy Madam. 
I’se done been scutizing dat white 
satin dress. De moths have plum 
eaten it to rags and the lace is all in 
threads. 

Frepa: Go away, Juanita. You can do 
just one thing for Miss Grace. Brush 
her hair till it shines and mend the 
place where she tore the dress she 
wore all day. 

Juanita: Yes, Missy Madam. (Goes to 
the kitchen and in her wake comes a 
muttered) God bless Honest Abe. 
God bless Missy Grace. 


Frepa (Takes a paper from the table): 
He is good. Virginia will come to see 
it. The world will. His Inaugural 
Address is like a breath from a Bible 
for today. (Reads) “I have no pur- 
pose, directly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with the institution of slavery in 


the states where it exists. I believe 
I have no lawful right to do so, and 
I have no inclination to do so.” 
(Turns rapidly to end of printed 
address.) “In your hands, my dis- 
satisfied fellow countrymen, and not 
in mine, is the momentous issue of 
civil war. The government will not 
assail you. You can have no conflict 
without yourselves being the ag- 
gressors. You have no oath regis- 
tered in heaven to destroy the 
government, while I still have the 


most solemn one to ‘preserve, pro- 
tect and defend it.’— We are not 
enemies, but friends. We must not 
be enemies. Though passion may 
have strained it must not break our 
bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory stretching from 
every battlefield and patriot grave 
to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over the broad land, will yet 
swell the chorus of the Union, when 
again touched, as surely they will be, 
by the better angels of our natures.”’ 
(Folds away the paper and says 
slowly to herself.) He is the kindest 
soul since Christ. He can stop to 
help a heartbroken girl and her 
soldier boy. Yet, he will execute the 
laws. He will not permit my Virginia 
to break away in peace. God help 
me! He is right. (Bows her head on 
the table. The curtain drops.) 


* * * 


ScENE 3 

Time: Early evening of the same day. 

SertTine: The same room, now cleared 
up, flowers about, fire burning cheerily. 

At Rise: The room is empty. Kitchen 
door opens and JUANITA enters, arms 
full of flowers which she puts in the 
big bowl on the table. 

Juanita: Mighty pore little weddin’, 
but it doan matter. Jus’ if Massa 
President sure lays hands on that 
bridegroom. (Goes out, passing FREDA 
coming in from the kitchen.) 

Frepa (Rearranges things on the table, 
clears a space): Juanita, bring in the 
decanter and glasses. 

Juanita (Returning with a tray set with 
decanter of wine and glasses): It’s all 
ready, Missy Madam. All but dat 





bridegroom. No hide nor hair o’ him 
yet. Maybe Massa Pres’dent didn’t 
fin’ him. 

Frepa: Nonsense, Juanita. Mr. Presi- 
dent never failed anybody yet. Go 
put on your best white apron to 
answer the door properly. They’ll be 
here soon. It’s two hours. Tell Miss 
Grace to come down. I’d see how 
she looks by gas light. (JUANITA 
hurries back to the kitchen.) 

Juanita (From the kitchen): You’se to 
hurry right down, Missy Grace. 
Grace (Entering): I’m here, Mother. 

I can’t wait another minute. Just 
suppose the President can’t get that 
train to stop? War doesn’t stop for 

weddings. 

Frepa: You’re as bad as Juanita. 
Nothing was ever too much for the 
President to manage. Except, may- 
be, that trousseau! I can’t bear to 
have you married without even a 
veil or a fan or slippers. 

Grace: Or even a bridegroom, Mother! 
(Giggles nervously.) It’s fifteen min- 
utes past the two hours. They say 
the trains aren’t even coming into 
the station but — (Knocking at the 
hall door.) 

Frepa: Juanita, the door. 

Juanita (Coming in from the kitchen, 
pulling her apron straight, opens hall 
door): Good — (Swallows her words 
as PRESIDENT LINCOLN, in shawl and 
high hat, strides in. Behind him comes 
EBeEn, three bundles in his arms.) 
De Pres’dent and de troussoy! O, 
glory me! I’se de happiest woman 
alive. 

Frepa: Hush, Juanita. (Comes for- 
ward, while Grace leans past her to 
see tf anybody is following Exern.) 


Mr. President, and I thought per- 
haps it was too much even for you to 
manage. A bridegroom and a trous- 
seau! 

PRESIDENT LincoLn: Too much, Mrs. 
Shepherd? Such a trousseau as never 
Washington bride wore before is 
ready. Here, Eben. 

EsEn (Kneeling on the hearth, undoes 
one bundle): Here’s de fan, Massa 
President. (Hands a great jeweled 
fan out to the PRESIDENT.) 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN (Goes up to GRACE, 
who has not made a movement, but is 
still peering out into the hall): This 
fan, my dear, was lent you by the 
wife of the English Ambassador. It 
was her wedding fan. 

Grace (Taking it in her hands, letting 
it fall open): But James? (EBEN 
meanwhile undoes the second bundle, 
shakes out a lacey veil and starts to 
hand it to the PRESIDENT.) 

PRESIDENT Lincoun: No, Eben. Give 
it to Mrs. Shepherd. My hands are 
too horny. It’s lent by the wife of 
the French Consul. 

Grace: But James? 

Frepa (Shakes out the veil reverently): 
Bend down, Grace. (Grace bends 
and Frepa tries to adjust the veil over 
head with flowers.) 

Grace: But James? Where is he? 

PRESIDENT LINcoLN: In good time, my 
dear. (Takes the great shawl pin that 
fastens his shawl at the neck and hands 
it to Mrs. SuHepuHerp.) Here, I.{rs. 
Shepherd, use this. She can tell her 
children that her marriage vows were 
pinned tight with the President’s best 
shawl pin. (FrepA SHEPHERD pins 
the veil securely over Gracr’s high 


piled curls.) 








Grace: I thank you, Mr. President. 
But. — where is James? 

PRESIDENT Lincoutn (Looking a little 
disturbed): All is well, my dear, only 
don’t rush me. Eben, the third 
bundle. (Looks at his watch.) That 
train should be stopping in fifteen 
minutes. It waits but thirty minutes 
for us. 

Grace: For — us? 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN: Yes, for us. 
Eben, your fingers are thumbs. 

EBEN (Pulls the third bundle open, toss- 
ing aside masses of paper): Here dey 
is, Massa President. De LaFayette 
slippers. An’ dey doan’ look as nice 
as dey did in the glass case in the 
Smithsonian gallery. A wee bit 


saffronish, an’ I’d no chance at 
cleaning ’em. 

PRESIDENT LincoLn (Takes the satin 
slippers from EBEN, crosses over to 


Grace): Sit down, my dear. It takes 
the President of the United States to 
put on your feet the slippers that 
danced beside Lafayette’s at the 
ball they held in Richmond after 
Cornwallis surrendered. (GRACE sits, 
the PRESIDENT kneels beside her, takes 
off her slippers and puts the white 
satin ones on her feet.) They fit! I 
knew they would-when I borrowed 
them with considerable presidential 
pressure from the guard in the gal- 
lery. See that you do not stain them. 
(Gets to his feet, clutching at his 
shawl.) I pledged the guard they’d 
not be injured. 

Grace: The Lafayette slippers, Mr. 
President! I don’t dare take a step. 
(Three faraway whistles sound.) 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN (Again consulting 
his watch): You’ll have to take sev- 


eral, I fear. And in a hurry. Lieu- 
tenant James Inglesy waits. 

Grace: Where? 

Esen (Jn an aside): I'll go be turning 
the carriage around, Massa Abe 
President. (Goes out.) 

PRESIDENT LincoLn: At the station 
platform. The train must this min- 
ute be pulling in. Those whistles 
were a signal to me. It waits thirty 
minutes for the men to eat. Come! 

Grace: Come? Where? 

Frepa: What does it mean, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Lieutenant Inglesby isn’t 
coming here to claim his bride? 
Here, to her home? 

PRESIDENT LincoLtn (Already with 
hand on the door): No time to ex- 
plain. In the carriage sits the min- 
ister with the license and I sent Mr. 
Shepherd to the station some time 
ago to be on hand to talk with 
Lieutenant Inglesby. In an hour 
we’re back, you and I and Mrs. 
James Inglesby. Her husband will 
be on his way to his duty in the camp. 
Hurry. (FREepA goes out, GRACE 
close to her. Mr. Lincoun snatches 
off his shawl and wraps it about 
GRACE.) 

PRESIDENT LincoLn: ’Tis cold for 
April. No bride with sniffles for my 
Lieutenant Inglesby. (7’o JUANITA) 
In thirty minutes have a hot snifter 
ready for them. (Follows the women 
out.) 

Juanita (Closing the door with one 
hand, with the other applying her 
apron hem to her eyes): God bless Mr. 
Massa Abe Pres’dent. He done cut 
strings. He done tie one. (Curtain 
falls.) 

THE END 
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Scene 1 

Setrine: Washington’s headquarters at 
Newburgh, New York, March, 1788. 

At Rise: WASHINGTON is seated at his 
desk, looking over some papers. He 
passes his hands tiredly over his eyes 
and reaches into a pocket for his 
spectacles as Bry, his colored body- 
servant enters right, bringing a cup of 
tea. Seeing Bruty, WasHINGTON 
places spectacles on desk.) 

Bitty: Your tea, suh, General Wash- 
ington. 

Wasuinetron: Thank you, Billy... . 
Now that I think of it, I don’t be- 
lieve I breakfasted this morning. 
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Buty: And you didn’t sleep last night, 
General. I heard you pacing back 
and forth in your quarters. 

Wasuineton: You keep too close a 
watch upon me, Billy. I cannot even 
stay awake without your knowing it. 

Briiy: I beg pardon, suh. Ah didn’t 
mean... 

WasainctTon: Now — now, don’t look 
so hurt. I was only making a joke — 
a poor one, I’m afraid, for my head 
doesn’t feel up to much this morning. 
Have I ever told you, Billy, how 
grateful I am for your services? No 
one could have been as faithful; all 
through the war you stayed with me. 

Bitty: Yes, suh, thank you, General 
Washington, and I was glad to do it. 
I still am. But I don’t understand, 
suh. The war’s over. Why cain’t 
we go home? Home to Mount 
Vernon? 

WasuHincton: Home to Mount Ver- 
non... . Ah, Billy, I’m sure you de- 
sire that no more than I, but it can- 
not be. Not yet. 

Bit.y: But didn’t Cornwallis surrender 
at Yorktown? Hasn’t peace done 
come? 

WasHINGTON: I’m afraid not, Billy — 
not a real peace, in spite of the fact 
that people seem to think so. They’ve 
gone to sleep, basking in a false se- 
curity. But the British Army is still 
here, and until we can bring order 
out of chaos, we cannot go home — 
any of us. (Dav Humpureys, 
WASHINGTON’S aide, enters left with 











several papers.) 

Humpureys: Good morning, General 
Washington. 

Wasuineton: Good morning, Hum- 
phreys .. . (Draining his cup.) There, 
Billy, I’ve had my tea. You can 
take the things away. 

Bruty: Yes, suh. (He goes out left with 
tea things.) 

WasHIneTon: At ease, Humphreys. 
You may sit down. 

Humpureys: Thank you, sir... (He 
pulls up chair and seats himself near 
desk.) You did not sleep last night. 

Wasuineton: You, too? Does it show 
so plainly in my face? Well, ’tis 
true. I’m anxious, Humphreys — 
very anxious. The revolt of the 
army seems imminent. 

Humeureys: I am well aware of that, 
sir. 

WasHincTon: And my anxiety over the 
stress of affairs prevented me from 
sleeping one moment. 

Humpureys (Placing papers on desk): 
Your letters, sir, to the states and 
Congress, I have them ready. 

WaSHINGTON: I pray they will have 
some effect upon them this time — 
for what else can I do, Humphreys? 
I’ve written Congress again and 
again urging them to act — to take 
care of the maintenance of the army, 
but the people are hopelessly indif- 
ferent. As far as they’re concerned, 
the war is won and peace has come. 
this premature confidence in peace 
— ’tis dangerous. Should the enemy 
take to the field again, should some 
sudden disaster of arms overtake us, 
we would be lost. And still Congress 
and the people won’t see it — won’t 
see that at the moment the army is 


the only prop on which our country’s 
freedom rests. 

Humpureys: You are the prop, sir. 
Without you to hold the country to- 
gether, we should all face ruin. 

WasHINGTON: We do face ruin — you 
know that as well as I do. The 
army has stood back of me until 
now, but if they threaten treason — 

Humpureys: Perhaps, sir, ’tis not as 
serious as we have been led to be- 
lieve. 

WasHINnGTON: I’m afraid it is, and 
heaven knows I cannot blame my 
men. Their complaints are just. 
Why should they be left penniless 
after all they’ve suffered? Left with 
no provision for the future. But I’ve 
done everything in my power to see 
that they’re taken care of, and I’ll 
continue to do so. If they desert me 
now — (A Guarp rushes in left and 
salutes.) 

Guarp: General Washington, sir. 

WasHINGTON: Yes — yes, what is it? 
(Guarp holds out a paper.) 

Guarp: This paper, sir— ’tis being 
spread all through the camp. I 
thought it best to warn you. 

WasuHIneTon (Taking the paper): Let 
me see it. 

Guarp: The men plan to have a meet- 
ing, sir, at once. 

WasuHineton (Taking spectacles from 
desk and putting them on. Looks at 
paper): Well, it has come, Humph- 
reys— what we feared. Listen to this: 
“Can you consent to be the only suf- 
ferers by the Revolution? If you 
can — go — carry with you the ridi- 
cule, and what is worse, the pity of 
the world. Go, starve, and be for- 
gotten. . . . But if you have sense 





enough to discover, and spirit enough 
to oppose, tyranny, awake — attend 
to your situation and redress your- 
selves.” (He removes spectacles and 
replaces them on desk.) 

Humpnreys: It’s mutiny, sir; they’ve 
taken things into their own hands. 
WASHINGTON: This must be stopped at 

once. 
Humpureys: But how can it be, sir? 
WASHINGTON: It must be or we’ll have 
another revolution and all our work 
gone for nought. Guard — summon 
the officers here. 


Guarp: But General Washington, 


they’re planning their own meeting— 
WASHINGTON: Summon them at once, 
do you hear? — by my order. The 
order of their Commander-in-Chief. 
Guarp (Saluting): Yes, sir. At once, 
sir. (He goes out left.) 
HumPuHREYs: But what can you do? 


What will you say to them? 

Wasnineton: I do not know. For 
some time I have been preparing a 
paper to read them in just such a 
contingency. (He takes paper from 
desk, looks at it.) But only Divine 
Providence can guide a man in such 
a crisis. (GENERAL Knox enters left 
and salutes.) 

Knox: General Washington, I was on 
my way to you when I heard the 
summons. I wanted to express my 
regret that I find it necessary to take 
part in this movement, but I must 
stay by my men. 

WASHINGTON : Certainly, General Knox. 

Knox: Be always assured of my deep- 
est regard for you. 

WaSsHINGTON: I thank you. (GENERAL 
GREENE enters and salutes. Wasu- 
INGTON saluting): General Greene. 
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GREENE: The officers are beginning to 
gather outside, sir. 

WasHINGTON: Have them come in as 
fast as they arrive. (GREENE goes 
out left. WasHINGTON rises, walks 
right slowly and then seats himself at 
desk again. Several officers enter, 
talking among themselves. Many look 
angry and glance toward their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. GREENE murshals 
in two young officers, one on each side 
of him.) 

ist Orricer: I tell you, what’s the use 
of it? 

2ND OFFICER: 
enough! 

GREENE: Silence! (WASHINGTON from 
his desk glances at them and they sub- 
side. The room is crowded with men 
now. WASHINGTON rises slowly, pick- 
ing up his paper and the spectacles. 
As his glance takes them all in, the 
officers salute, some belatedly, but 
they all do. WASHINGTON salutes in 
return. Then putting on his spec- 
tacles and adjusting them carefully, he 
looks at his officers.) 

WasHincton (Simply): Gentlemen, 
you will permit me to put on my 
spectacles, for I have not only grown 
gray but almost blind in the service 
of my country. (A murmur of sym- 
pathy runs through the crowd.) 

3rD OrriceR: General Washington, 
you understand we are not rebelling 
against you — 

4TH Orricer: No — but we have our 
rights and we must be heard — 

WASHINGTON (Putting up his hand): 
Gentlemen — wait — when I have 
read this paper, I shall withdraw and 
leave you to your meeting. You may 
decide what you will, but I am cer- 


We've waited long 








tain that you will do nothing of 
which I or you could be ashamed. 
(There is a long pause.) 

5TH Orricer: You are right, sir, and 
just seeing you has made us realize it. 

6TH OrriceR: We want to hear your 
paper, sir, but rest assured that as 
officers of the American Army, no 
circumstances of distress shall in- 
duce a conduct on our part that may 
tend to sully the reputation and 
glory which we have acquired at the 
price of our blood and eight years’ 
faithful services. Are we all resolved 
upon that? (There are cries of “Yes- 
yes” everywhere.) 

Wasuinoton: I knew you would be, 
gentlemen. You are as I am weary 
with a desire for home and family — 
weary with longing for peace, but 
until that is achieved and our work is 
done, I am certain you will remain 


faithful to duty. None of us can do 
otherwise — our country comes first. 
(Curtain.) 


ScENE 2 

SeTtTinG: Study at Mount Vernon. 

Time: A winter evening, 1785. 

At Rise: WASHINGTON is pacing back 
and forth as though in deep study. He 
goes to desk and looks at the piles of 
letters a moment. One of the double 
doors opens and MartHa WASHING- 
TON enters. As the door opens, you 
hear bursts of laughter and conversa- 
tion off. Martua closes the door, 
hesitates a moment as GEORGE turns 
and sees her. 

Martaa: The guests are still at dinner, 
George, and just now more have ar- 
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rived by coach. 

WasuineTon: Indeed — even the snow 
of last evening cannot keep them 
away. Ah, well, itis nice to have 
good company around us. 

Marrtua: Of course, but I was wonder- 
ing — you seem to have run away 
from them. 

WasuINGTON: Only for a few moments, 
my dear. Some of the discussions at 
table, especially the political ones — 
well, they set me thinking. I felt as 
if I wanted to be alone. 

MartuHa (Turning): Then I won’t 
bother you — 

WasHINGTON: Now — now, my dear — 
you know you never do. Stay. 

Marrna: Tis only that the children 
wanted to say goodnight. They are 
waiting just outside the door. 

WasuHineton (His face lighting): My 
grandchildren? Well, bring them in 
— bring them in, Martha. 

Marrua (Going to door and opening it): 
Nelly — Little Washington — 
(ELteanor Custis (NELLY) and 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ParKE CusTIS 
(LirrLe WASHINGTON) run in gaily. 
They go straight to WASHINGTON.) 

LitrLE WaAsHINGTON: Grandfather, we 
came to say goodnight. 

NELLY: We don’t want to go to bed, 
but Grandmother says we must. 

WasHinctTon (Picking up NEuLY): Ah, 
well — ’tis not so bad — tomorrow is 
another day. Perhaps you two can 
go riding with me, all over the 
plantation — would you like that? 

NELLY: Oh, yes! 

LittLe Wasuineton (Pouting) But 
tomorrow — ’tis so far away. 

WasHINGTON (Setting NELLY down and 
patting LirrLE WASHINGTON’S head): 





It seems so to you, I suppose. Time 
moves slowly when you’re young, 
but how it flies when you begin to 
grow old. 

NELLY: Are you old, Grandfather? 

Marta (Laughing): Now, you mustn’t 
ask your grandfather personal ques- 
tions. 

LitTtLE Wasnineton: I don’t think 
you’re so old. The other day when 
we were playing hide and seek in the 
drawing room, we saw you peeking 
at us as if you wanted to play too. 

WasHIncTon: Did you, indeed? 

Netiy: Yes. Why didn’t you play, 
Grandfather? 

WASHINGTON: Perhaps because my 
legs are too stiff. You see, I am 
old. 

LittLe Wasuineton: You don’t look 
old — only sometimes when you’re 
studying over some papers at your 
desk. 

NELLY: But when you’re with us, you 
don’t look old at all. 

Wasuaineton: Ah, well — you’re good 
medicine for me—both of you. 
(He picks up first one and then the 
other and sets them down again.) 

Martua: -You had better say good- 
night now. Nurse is waiting for you. 

NELLY AND LiTTLE WASHINGTON: 
Goodnight, Grandfather. 

WasHineTon: Goodnight, Nelly — 
goodnight, Little Washington. 

NELLY AND LittLe WasHineTon: We 
will see you in the morning! (They 
run out.) 

WasHINGTON: You'll 
Martha — please? 

Marrua: If you want me. . . (She goes 
to door, disappears for a moment. 
There are more bursts of laughter from 


come back, 


the dining room. She comes back, 
shutting the door.) 

WasaHineton: Sit down, Martha. (She 
does so and he seats himself near.) Ah, 
those children — they take me back 
again to the time when I brought you 
here as a bride with your little ones. 

Marrua: I know. Sometimes I forget 
they’re Jacky’s children — they 
seem so like my own. 

WasHInetTon: They do bring back 
those old days. Martha, do you 
know after the war and those two 
desperate years at Newburgh when 
I thought peace would never come, I 
had just one longing — to come home 
to the old life. I remember I wrote 
Lafayette that I had retired from all 
public employments, that I planned 
to move gently down the stream of 
time... 

Martna: Well, George? 

WasuineTon: I — I do not know, but 
the old life — it won’t come back, 
Martha. (He rises, paces about 
restlessly.) 

Marrtna: Of course it won’t, my dear. 
Don’t you see? You came home the 
most famous man in the country — 
you’re obliged to play a part in 
affairs. Whether we like it or not, 
we cannot isolate ourselves. Why, 
it’s astonishing the packets of letters 
that come to you from all parts of 
the world — (She gestures toward the 
mail on the desk.) 

WasHineton (Laughing a_ little): 
Authors send me their manuscripts, 
inventors submit. their models — 
why, everything that’s said and done 
seems to find its way somehow to 
Mount Vernon. And the guests 
that arrive — by horse — by coach 








— I do believe, my dear, that I have 
dined only once alone with you since 
I came home. 

Marta: Is it so strange, my dear, 
(She rises, goes to him and puts her 
hands on his shoulders) that people 
seek you out? You led the armies of 
our country, you were the chief in- 
strument of this new nation in win- 
ning independence, you carried its 
affairs on your own shoulders prac- 
tically single-handed. 

WasuHinctTon: I’m afraid you exag- 
gerate, Martha, but nevertheless, 
my shoulders are tired. There’s the 
rub. I thought I could spend the 
rest of my days managing my farm, 
riding over these acres that I love so 
much, being with you. I wanted to 
retire from public life, and I cannot. 

Martua: Is that what’s troubling you 
so? 

WasuHincton: Yes. My sense of re- 
sponsibility won’t let me turn my 
back on what’s happening to our 
country. 

Marrua: What do you mean? 

WasHincGtTon: Do you not realize, 
Martha, the danger we’re in? 

Martua: Danger? 

WasHINGTON: We fought so hard — 
so desperately for our independence, 
and now we have no proper govern- 
ment. The states are quarreling 
among themselves with no common 
purpose. 

Marrtnaa: I — I didn’t realize — 

Wasuineton: I tell you, Martha, we 
have opposed Great Britain and have 
arrived at the present state of peace 


and independency to very little pur- 
pose if we cannot conquer our own 
prejudices! Nothing made me real- 
ize the truth like my western trip. 
Those settlers who have been cross- 
ing into that vast territory beyond 
the Ohio have looked to us for some 
allegiance they can tie to, and we 
have given them no answer. 

Martua: But what can be done? How 
can you alone — 

WasHINGTON: Other men begin to see. 
Hamilton sees. We must have a 
national government strong enough 
to form policies and command 
obedience in order that the liberties 
of all may be secure. We must have 
a constitution. 

Marrtua: A constitution? You — you 
are going to work for that? 

WasHINGTON: I must. We are either a 
united people or we are not — and 
I can see so plainly the possibilities 
of our country — how it can grow, 
far beyond the limits of the bound- 
aries we now set for it. It can become 
a great nation, strong and honorable, 
if only our people are welded to- 
gether with one common purpose. 

Martua: I begin to understand — and 
you must work to that end. I see 
now. You cannot turn back until 
the work is done. 

WasuincTon: But ’twill not take for- 
ever, Martha, and when the organ- 
ization of the new government, has 
been accomplished, I can come 
home — to spend the rest of my 

‘days at Mount Vernon. 
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ScEnE 3 

Setrine: Same as Scene 2. 

Time: April 14, 1789. 

At Rise: Davin Humpureys, seated 
left, is watching WasHINGTON who 
stands in front of the fireplace at right.) 

Humpureys: Sit down, won’t you, sir? 

WasuHineton: I cannot, Humphreys. 
This waiting — 

Houmpureys: Waiting to be called to 
the service of your country. ’Twill 
not be the first time, sir. 

WasHINGTON: But this time, Humph- 
reys, I feel my inadequacy so keenly. 
I’m a soldier — not a statesman. 

Humpureys: Nonsense, sir. 

Wasuineton: As I told them at the 
meeting, I doubt my civil capacity. 

Humpureys: And you heard what 
they said: ‘We cannot do without 
you, sir!” 

WasHINGTON: But the office needs 
someone young — vigorous — 

Humpueeys: It needs some one wise in 
experience. 

WasHInGcTon (Glancing in mirror at 
left center as he walks back and forth): 
But I’m — look at me, I’m an old 
man. 

Humpureys: Do you want a bit of 
flattery, sir? Those few lines in your 
face — they should be revered. They 
were gained in the service of your 
country. (The doors are opened and 
Marrua enters with tea on a silver 
service which she sets on table at 
center. HUMPHREYS rises as she 
comes in.) 

Martua: I brought some tea, gentle- 
men. 

WaSHINGTON: Martha, my dear, you 


Makrrtua: In times of stress you always 
want tea. Now sit down while I 
pour you some. (At her command 
WASHINGTON seats himself.) 

Martua (Turning to Humpureys): 
David, you’ll excuse me if I serve 
your host first. Balancing a cup of 
tea is the only thing that will keep 
him in his chair. (HumPpHREyYs nods 
and smiles at her. Marrua hands 
GrorGE his cup and he smiles at 
HUMPHREYS.) 

WasHINGTON: Ah, yes, and it keeps 
your host in balance, too. 

Martna: There . . . (Then handing cup 
to Humpureys.) Now—here’s yours, 
David. (Humpureys accepts it with 
a bow and sits down after MARTHA has 
seated herself near the tea.) And I’m 
glad you’re here—your visiting 
Mount Vernon at this time was a 
stroke of luck. 

WasuincTon: He has bolstered up my 
courage, I am certain of that. 

Humpnreys: As if you needed it. That 
is something, my friend, I have 
never known you to lack. 

Martua (Impatiently): Oh, why is it 
we do not receive some word? 

Congress met in March and it’s the 
fourteenth of April. 

WasHincton: What? Anxious for me 
to be off again, Martha? 

Martua: Indeed! Joke if you will, 
but ’tis unfair — this waiting. 

WasuincTon: Oh, I don’t know. ’Tis 
only the last few days that I’ve felt 
this anxiety. The delay of Congress 
has given me a chance to gather my 
forces together, to renew my strength. 
In a sense it has been like a reprieve. 


always read me like a book. How Humpureys: Reprieve indeed. You 


did you know I wanted tea? 
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sound like a man about to be sen- 
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tenced as a culprit. 

WasHIncTon: I almost feel like one. 

Humpureys: Whereas you are about 
to receive the greatest honor that 
can be bestowed on any man— 
first president of the United States! 

Martna: First president of the United 
States. ... Oh, dear! It fills me full 
of awe somehow — it frightens me. 

WASHINGTON: Never mind, my dear. 
If you knew how it affected me — 

Humpureys: You two! Cannot you 
think of the glory — the honor? 

Wasuineton: Glory — honor — poor 
words, David. ’Tis the use a man 
can perform that is important. If I 
could feel sure of that, then my 
sorrow at leaving Mount Vernon 
again would not distress me. 

Martua (Leaning forward): George, 
this delay — perhaps it means there 
has been a change in plan. Perhaps 
you have not been chosen after all — 

WasHinctTon (Going to her): Would 
you wish it so, Martha? 

Marrtua: Oh, I do not know. I want 
only what you want. But when you 
came home from the Constitutional 
Convention you were so happy to be 
here. You were so sure you would 
never leave Mount Vernon again, 
you thought your work was done. 

WasuineTon: Ah, but if it is not done 
—if the people still need me— 
Martha, I have doubts, but if the 
call comes, I know I cannot decline 
my duty. 

Marrtua: Of course you cannot, George, 
and when the time comes, my dear, 


the strength will come with it to meet 
the situation as it always has. (A 
servant enters right center.) 

SERVANT: Mistah Washington, two 
gentlemen have just arrived on 
horseback — a Mr. Charles Thom- 
son, Clerk of Congress and — 

WasuineTon: Thomson! He’s here! 

Humpureys (Rising): Our waiting is 
over. It has come. 

WasHINnGTON: Ask the gentlemen to 
step in. (The servant bows.) 

Marrua (Rising): Vl show them in, 
George. (She follows the servant out 
right center. There is a long pause. 
WaSsHINGTON stands at left and 
Humpureys at right. Suddenly 
Humpureys stands at attention and 
salutes WASHINGTON.) 

Humpureys (Smiling): 
mander-in-Chief! 

WASHINGTON (He returns the salute and 
then smiles a little too): No, Humph- 
reys, that is in war. In peace we are 
all citizens together. (THomson and 
an Ape enter right center. They 
stand at attention as WASHINGTON 
bows. HumPuHreEys sleps aside.) 

THomson: Mr. Washington, sir, I have 
the honor to inform you that you 
have been elected first president of 
the United States. 

WasHineTon (Drawing himself up as 
though strength has come to him): I 
thank you, and I accept that honor. 
I am ready to perform my duty to 
my country. (Curtain) 


The Com- 


THE END 





His Hand and Pen 


by Graham Du Bois 


Characters 
Mrs. Barton, a woman of forty-five 
reads fT daughter 
iis en-age daughters 
Mrs. Brewster, a neighbor 

Settine: The living room of Mrs. 
Barton’s house in Springfield, Il- 
linois. 

Time: January, 1861. 

At Rise: Susan Barton, a girl of 
eighteen, seated at right of table, is 
reading a book. Lucy, her sister, her 
junior by two years, is dusting the 
table with a cloth. 

Lucy (Pausing in her dusting and look- 
ing at a slip of paper on the table): 
What is this newspaper clipping? 

Susan (Glancing up from her book): 
Mother cut that out of The Spring- 
field Journal. 

Lucy (Picking up clipping and exzam- 
ining it): It seems to be an advertise- 
ment. 

Susan: It is. Did you notice the ad- 
dress it gives? 

Lucy (Reading aloud): ‘The corner of 
Eighth and Jackson Street.”” Why, 
who lives there? 

Susan (Laying aside her book): One 
Abraham Lincoln, President-elect. 
(Lightly) Perhaps you’ve heard that 
he’s leaving for Washington pretty 
soon? 

Lucy (Reading advertisement aloud): 
“The furniture consisting of Parlor 
and Chamber Sets, Carpets, Sofas, 
Chairs, Wardrobes, Bureaus, Bed- 
steads, Stoves, China, Queensware, 
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Glass, etc., at the residence on the 
corner of Eighth and Jackson Street 
is offered at private sale without re- 
serve. For particulars apply at the 
premises at once.” (Laying clipping 
down) I wonder why Mother clipped 
this. 

Susan: She has gone to the sale. She 
wants a chair. 

Lucy: A chair? Why, we have dozens 
of chairs. There are three or four in 
the attic right now that we never 
use. Mother’s a great hand for buy- 
ing things that we don’t need. 

Susan: You don’t understand, Lucy. 
She wants this one for sentimental 
reasons. She has known Mr. Lincoln 
for years. She met him way back in 
New Salem when he was postmaster. 
She says the mail used to arrive by 
stage-coach twice a week and he 
would carry the letters about in his 
hat. 

Lucy: Who would have thought that 
he would become President? 

Susan: Why not? Mother says that 
even in those days everybody loved 
and respected him. 

Lucy (Sitting at left end of table): Yes, 
but he’s — he’s too much like the 
rest of us. I’ve seen him often walk- 
ing down the street to the grocer’s or 
the butcher’s, with a market basket 
on his arm and a shawl about his 
neck. And remember how Father 
used to help him get his cow out of 
the pasture so that he could drive 
her home at milking time? 








Susan: He would milk her, himself, 
too. I guess it’s that kind of thing 
that makes people love him. He’s 
just folks. He’s one of us. He 
doesn’t put on airs even now when 
he’s elected. He says he’s one of the 
common people, and he told some- 
body once that God must love the 
common people, He made so many 
of them. 

Lucy: Well, Mrs. Lincoln doesn’t 
love the common people, does she? 
She likes to show off. She hadn’t 
been here in Springfield long before 
she bought a horse and carriage and 
paid a boy to drive her about to 
make calls. Why, you can run from 
one end of this town to the other and 
not get out of breath. 

Susan: Now, Lucy, Mother told us not 
to talk about Mrs. Lincoln. She 
says there are too many people in 


Springfield doing that already. 
Lucy: I’m not talking about her. It’s 
just that I feel so sorry for Mr. 
Lincoln. 
Susan: Sorry for him? 


Why, he’s 
President of the United States! 
Mother calls that a position a king 
might envy. 

Lucy: I wonder. He seems so sad, so 
depressed. And ever since he got the 
news of his election he’s stayed a 
great deal to himself. Mr. Herndon 
told Father that he locks himself in 
a room above that store on the 
Square. 

Susan: He’s writing his inaugural ad- 
dress. Mr. Herndon says so. 

Lucy: I'll wager that’s not the only 
reason he likes to be alone. I imagine 
he wants to think. 

Susan: Think? Think about what? 
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Lucy: About that girl he loved back in 
New Salem. 

Susan. What girl? 

Lucy: Ann Rutledge, I think her name 
was. Mother remembers her well. 
A lovely girl, she says, with blue eyes 
and auburn hair. Not much over 
twenty when she died. 

Susan: And Mr. Lincoln was in love 
with her? 

Lucy: Yes, and after her death he was 
never the same. Day after day he 
walked five miles to her grave. 
(Sighs) I guess she was the only girl 
he ever loved. 

Susan: You’re too romantic, Lucy. 
Mother says it comes from those 
novels you are always reading. You 
mustn’t let your imagination run 
away with you. 

Lucy: It’s not imagination; it’s a fact. 
He’s never forgotten her. I know. 
Susan: Don’t be silly, Lucy. How 

could you know? 

Lucy: I have reliable information. I 
had it direct. 

Susan: And may I ask when you got 
this “reliable information’’? 

Lucy: Only this morning. 

Susan: Now, Lucy! You haven’t been 
out of the house. 

Lucy: No, but somebody’s been here. 

Susan: Who? 

Lucy: Mrs. Brewster. 

Susan: Mrs. Brewster? When did she 
come? 

Lucy: About a half-hour ago — just 
after Mother went down town. 

Susan: Mother doesn’t like her com- 
ing here. She says she’s a trouble 
maker. She doesn’t trust her. 

Lucy: Well, I couldn’t help it, Sue. 
She came, and I had to talk to her. 





Susan: Of course, you did, dear. But 
she hasn’t been here for months. 
Why did she come this morning? 

Lucy: It was on account of the sale. 

Susan: The sale? Not the sale of the 
Lincoln furniture? 

Lucy: She didn’t say, but I suppose it 
must be. 

Susan: Why, she has always hated the 
Lincolns. But what has any sale to 
do with her stopping here? 

Lucy: She was planning to buy a piece 
of furniture. She didn’t say exactly 
what it was. 

Susan: But I still don’t see sales — 

Lucy: She wanted to know if she could 
send it here. I told her that Mother 
was out, but I guess she wouldn’t 
mind. I didn’t know what else to 
say. 

Susan: You couldn’t have done any- 
thing else, suppose. But why didn’t 
she have the furniture sent to her 
own house? 

Lucy: She said Mr. Brewster was al- 
ways quarreling with her about buy- 
ing worthless things, and she was 
afraid to have it in the house. 

Susan: I don’t understand how it will 
do her much good to have it here. 
And if it’s worthless, why does she 
want it? 

Lucy: I don’t know. Maybe I didn’t 
get it all very clearly: I was too 
much interested in what she was 
saying about Mr. Lincoln and Ann 
Rutledge. 

Susan: Now, Lucy, you know Mother 
has told us time and again that we 
mustn’t listen to or repeat gossip. 
(Leaning toward Lucy eagerly) What 
did she say? 

Lucy (With feigned reluctance): Maybe 
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I shouldn’t tell. 
gossip so. 

Susan (Coazingly): Please, dear. It’s 
not really repeating gossip to tell a 
member of the family. 

Lucy (Slowly and impressively): She 
says Mr. Lincoln hasn’t forgotten 
Ann Rutledge. 

Susan: How does she know? I’ve 
heard her tell Mother more than 
once that Mrs. Lincoln isn’t speak- 
ing to her. 

Lucy: One of the maids that Mrs. 
Lincoln dismissed heard him say so. 

Susan: Why, that’s silly, Lucy. Do 
you mean to tell me that Mr. 
Lincoln would say such a thing as 
that before a maid? 

Lucy: Oh, he didn’t know that she 
heard what he was saying. He 
didn’t mean her to hear. 

Susan: How did she do it, then? 
Lucy: You know that man that came 
here last week from New Salem? 
Susan: You mean that old fellow with 
the beard—I can’t think of his 
name—who wanted to see Mr. 
Lincoln before he left for Wash- 

ington? 

Lucy: Yes, that’s the one. Well, this 
maid says she just happened to be 
dusting outside the room where the 
man and Mr. Lincoln were talking 
about old times in New Salem. She 
heard them mention Ann Rutledge, 
and then Mr. Lincoln said, “‘I loved 
her deeply, and I think of her now 
very, very often.” 

Susan: We should never repeat, Lucy, 
a maid’s silly gossip. . . . Was that 
all she heard? 

Lucy: She saw Mr. Lincoln get up 
from his chair, walk across the room, 


Mother does hate 








and take some papers from his desk. 

Susan: She saw him? Was the door 
open? 

Lucy: She says it happened to be open 
just a crack and she couldn’t help 
seeing. After Mr. Lincoln got the 
papers, he turned towards the door, 
and she said she was afraid that if he 
saw her he might think she’d been 
eavesdropping, and so she decided 
to dust somewhere else. But as she 
went upstairs she heard him reading 
something. She thinks it was a 
letter. 

Susan: Hush! I hear somebody com- 
ing up the walk. (Rises and looks 
toward door) 

Lucy: Maybe it’s Mother. (Rises and 
feverishly resumes dusting. Knocking 
at door) 

Susan: No; it must be a visitor. 
(Walks to door and opens it) Why, 
Mrs. Brewster! Won’t you come in? 

Mrs. Brewster (Entering) Thanks. 
(Takes seat on couch) I haven’t got a 
minute. (Eagerly) Did it come? 

Susan: Did what come, Mrs. Brewster? 
(Takes seat) 

Mrs. Brewster: A little desk I bought 
at the sale. 

Lucy: It hasn’t come here, Mrs. 
Brewster. (Sits) Are you sure you 
had it sent to this house? 

Mrs. Brewster: | certainly am. That 
little Jimmie Harper was carrying it 
out of the Lincoln sitting room before 
I left. I writ out the address fer him. 
I give him ten cents. I jest hope he 
don’t take it to my house. Hiram 
ain’t left yet. (Goes to window and 
looks out anxiously) 

Susan: But don’t you want Mr. 
Brewster to know about the desk? 
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Mrs. Brewster: Not: yet-a while I 
don’t; he’d be as mad as a bull. 

Lucy: Don’t you think he’ll find out? 

Mrs. Brewster (Returning to couch 
and sitting): Not fer a day or two, 
anyhow, and after that it don’t make 
no difference; he’ll be glad I bought 
it. 

Susan: Why should he be glad, Mrs. 
Brewster? Is the desk so valuable? 

Mrs. Brewster: No; it ain’t worth 
nothin’, but I’m gonna make money 
out of that desk just the same. You 
wait an’ see. 

Lucy: Make money out of it? 

Mrs. Brewster: Lots of money. (En- 
ter Mrs. Barton. She seems sur- 
prised and displeased at seeing Mrs. 
Brewster, whom she greets politely 
but coldly.) 

Mrs. Barton: Why, Matilda Brewster! 
I haven’t seen you since Thanks- 
giving. 

Mrs. Brewster: I jest dropped in to 
ask a small favor. 

Susan: Did you get the chair, Mother? 

Mrs. Barton: Yes, dear. I’m having 
it brought here. And I saw Abe 
Lincoln. 

Lucy: You saw him? 
look, Mother? 

Mrs. Barton: I met him and Mary 
on Jackson Street. He looked so 
tired and worried it wrung my heart. 
He was walking along with his eyes 
on the ground. He didn’t even see 
me, but when I spoke he turned, and 
his eyes lighted up and he smiled 
that warm, friendly smile of his. 
And we got to talking of the old days 
in New Salem, and he said to me, 
“Becky, I’ve got an idea that I was 
a lot happier back there working on 


How did he 





a farm than I’ll ever be in Washing- 
ton. I’m not going to forget those 
days. You and the girls and Jim 
must come visit us in the White 
House, and we'll talk about old 
times.” Then Mary Lincoln spoke 
up and said, “There are some things 
&@ man in your position had better 
forget.” 

Mrs. Brewster: Them high-falutin’ 
airs of hers make me sick. Why, she 
ain’t even spoke to Hiram and me 
since he was elected. 

Lucy: What did he say, Mother? 

Mrs. Barton: He looked at her, 
solemn-like, and he said, “Mary, 
there are some things a man don’t 
want to forget. There are some 


things a man has to cling to.” 

Mrs. Brewster: I bet he won’t cling 
to nothin’ here, once she gits him to 
Washington — she’ll see to that. 


Mrs. Barton (Turning to Mrs. 
BrEwsTER and speaking coldly): 
What was the favor you had to ask, 
Matilda? 

Mrs. Brewster: The girls promised to 
keep a desk fer me here fer a few 
days. 

Mrs. Barton: A desk? 

Mrs. Brewster: Yes. I jest bought it 
at the sale. 

Mrs. Barton (Amazed): Not the 
Lincoln sale? Why, Matilda, you 
never cared for the Lincolns. 

Mrs. Brewster: That don’t make no 
difference: I wanted that desk. 

Mrs. Barton (Anziously): It wasn’t 
that little desk that stood in the 
sitting room near the bookcase. 

Mrs. Brewster: Yes, that’s the one. 

Mrs. Barton: Well, I can assure you 
that Abe Lincoln didn’t mean to sell 
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it. He told me so only last week. 
He’s fond of that desk. I have seen 
him sitting there a hundred times, I 
guess. Mary Lincoln is so eager to 
clear things out and get to the Chen- 
ery House that she’s selling every- 
thing in sight. Abe’s too busy with 
his speech to pay much attention to 
what she’s doing. You'll have to re- 
turn the desk; it’s not really yours. 

Mrs. Brewster: [| ain’t returnin’ it. 
Possession is nine-tenths of the law. 
And I guess even Abe Lincoln knows 
that much law. (Knock at door. 
Lucy goes to door, opens it, and ad- 
mits small boy with little desk.) 

Lucy: You can put it right there. (She 
indicates a point near the center of the 
stage. The boy places desk with its 
back to the audience and exits.) 

Mrs. Barton: You send that desk 
right back. It doesn’t belong to you. 

Mrs. Brewster: It’s mine, I tell you. 
I got it legal. 

Mrs. Barton: You may have got it 
legal, but you didn’t get it right. 
What use is it to you, anyway? 

Mrs. Brewster: I bought it as an 
investment. 

Mrs. Barton: An investment? That 
old desk isn’t worth fifty cents. 

Mrs. Brewster: I give two dollars for 
it. I guess you don’t know that 
there’s valuable papers in that desk. 

Mrs. Barton: Valuable —— What 
do you mean? 

Mrs. Brewster: Letters. 

Mrs. Barton: Why, letters have no 
value except to those who write and 
those who get them. 

Mrs. Brewster: These have. 
Rutledge wrote these letters. 

Mrs. Barton: To whom? 


Ann 





Mrs. Brewster: To Abraham Lincoln. 
Mrs. Barton: That’s nonsense! I 


doubt if she ever wrote him a letter 
in her life. New Salem was only a 
village of fifteen or twenty cabins 
when Ann was there, and I guess 
Abe saw her every day. He lived 
only a stone’s throw from her 
Why should she 


father’s tavern. 
write to him? 

Mrs. Brewster: Well, there ain’t no 
accountin’ fer lovers. Besides, I 
happen to know fer sure that letters 
from Ann Rutledge are in that desk. 

Mrs. Barton: Matilda Brewster, I 
have known Abe Lincoln most of my 
life. I have seen him working at that 
desk many an evening, and I tell 
you he used it when he made out his 
accounts. Is it likely he’d put per- 
sonal letters there? 

Mrs. Brewster (Doggedly): I have 
proof. 

Mrs. Barton: What kind of proof? 

Mrs. Brewster: The servant girl 
Mary Lincoln got rid of last week 
told me. 

Mrs. Barton: I don’t believe her. 
And even if it’s so, what are those 
letters to you? 

Mrs. Brewster: Plenty. They give 
me a chance to get even with Mary 
Lincoln. Her and her high-falutin’ 
ways. She .treats me like the dirt 
beneath her feet. Well, I reckon she 
won’t act so high and mighty when 
I tell her what’s in the drawer of 
that desk. 

Mrs. Barton: What do you plan to 
do? 

Mrs. Brewster: She’s gonna pay fer 
them letters — pay good and plenty. 

Mrs. Barton: That’s blackmail! 
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Mrs. Brewster: I don’t care what it 
is. She’s snubbed me once too often. 

Mrs. Barton (Rises, approaches desk, 
and examines it): There’s one drawer 
here locked. 

Mrs. Brewster: Don’t you think I 
knowed that? I made sure before I 
bought it. (Rises) 

Mrs. Barton: You’re not going to 
pry it open. Not in my house! 

Mrs. Brewster: I don’t have to; I 
have the key. 

Mrs. Barton: Where? 

Mrs. Brewster (Patting pocket of 
dress): Right here. I took it from 
one of them open drawers. (Ap- 
proaches desk) 

Mrs. Barton: Now, Matilda Brewster, 
don’t you dare tamper with that 
desk here. 

Mrs. Brewster: I jest want to see if 
them letters are still there. 

Mrs. Barton: I don’t care. If you — 
(Knock at back door behind scenes. 
To girls) I guess that’s the boy with 
my chair. (Ezits. Mrs. BREWSTER 
takes key from pocket and opens 
drawer of desk.) 

Susan: Mrs. Brewster, Mother asked 
you not to do that. 

Lucy: She’ll be very angry. 

Mrs. Brewster: It won’t take a 
minute, girls. I jest want to make 
sure. ... Yes, here’s some papers. 
(Lifts them out of drawer and exam- 
ins them) They seem to be nothing 
but old bills. (Znter Mrs. Barton.) 

Mrs. Barton: Why, Matilda Brewster, 
I told you — 

Mrs. Brewster (Coming to last paper 
in her hands): Wait a minute. Here’s 
somethin’. It looks like po’try. 1 
reckon it’s a piece he writ to Ann. 
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(Reads aloud slowly) 
“Abraham Lincoln, 
His hand and pen, 
He will be good, 
But God knows when.” 

Mrs. Barton (Laughing): A fine love 
letter you’ve found, Matilda Brews- 
ter! It must be Abe’s old copy-book 
he used when a boy. I didn’t know 
he’d kept it all these years. I’ve 
heard him recite those words more 
times than I can remember. 

Mrs. Brewster: Jest wait till I see 
that good-fer-nothin’ girl. You can’t 
trust nobody, these days. . . . Becky, 
you wouldn’t want to buy a nice 
little desk, would you? 

Mrs. Barton: How much? 

Mrs. Brewster: I don’t aim to make 
no profit. Two dollars and ten cents. 

Mrs. Barton: I'll give you a dollar. 

Mrs. Brewster: I'll let you have it fer 
a dollar an’ a half. 

Mrs. Barton (Firmly): One dollar. 

Mrs. Brewster: All right, then. Hand 
it over. 

Mrs. Barron: First, put those papers 
back in the drawer. (Mrs. BREWSTER 
does so.) Now lock the drawer. (Mrs. 
Brewster locks drawer.) And now 
hand me the key. (Mrs. BREWSTER 
gives her the key.) Here’s your dollar. 
(Hands Mrs. Brewster a dollar.) 

Mrs. Brewster (Pocketing dollar): 
I don’t see what you want with that 
old broken-down desk, anyhow. 

Mrs. Barton: And now I’ll ask you to 
go, Matilda Brewster. And not to 
return. 

Mrs. BrewstTER (Angrily): Very well, 
if that’s the way you feel about it. 
(Exits, slamming door. Mrs. Bar- 
TON follows Mrs. Brewster to the 


door and then goes to window and 
watches her for a moment.) 

Lucy: Mother, what on earth are you 
going to do with that thing? (Mrs. 
BarTON goes to desk.) 

Mrs. Barton: There’s a little trick 
about this desk that I guess Matilda 
Brewster didn’t know. Abe showed 
it to me years ago. 

Susan: A little trick? 

Mrs. Barton: Yes. . . . Let’s see now 
... You take out one of these empty 
drawers. (Takes out drawer and puts 
it on top of desk) And then you press 
this spring. . . . Like that. . . . Ah, 
there it is. (Takes out a little drawer.) 

Lucy: A secret drawer! (Mrs. BARTON 
takes a small bundle of letters from 
drawer.) 

Mrs. Barton: Thank heavens, they’re 
still there! 

Susan: Letters! 

Lucy: Let’s see them, Mother. 

Mrs. Barton (Holding letters behind 
her back): Now, girls, they don’t be- 
long to us. (Replaces letters in 
drawer and puts drawer into desk.) 

Lucy: The handwriting, Mother —a 
girl’s or a man’s? 

Mrs. Barton: I don’t know. 

Lucy: Can’t we just take a peep at the 
address? 

Mrs. Barton: No. (Locks desk and 
puts key into pocket) These are the 
property of Abraham Lincoln. (Walks 
to door) I'll find a boy to take the 
desk back. (Ezits.) 

Lucy (Looking at Susan and speaking 
slowly): I wonder if any of those 
letters were from Ann Rutledge. 

Susan: I wonder. 


THE END 





Grades 4, 5, 6 





Prestdent Lincoln’s Children 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
Bup Tart 
Tap LIncoLN 
Witire LIncoLN 
Jutia Tart 
A Souprer’s MorHEer 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Sertine: A corridor in the White House. 

At Rise: Bup and Tap are arguing. 

Bup: Say, Tad, you oughtn’t to call 
President Lincoln ‘‘Papa.” 

Tap: Why oughtn’t I to? 

Bup: You ought to call him “Mr. 
President.”’ He’s the President of 
the United States. 

Tap: But he is my papa. 

Bup: He’s too busy licking the rebels 
to be your papa any more. (Enter 
WILLIE, running with a doll.) 

Tap: Willie, it isn’t true what Bud 
says — Papa is still our papa, isn’t 
he? 

Wier (Holding doll up by hair): Of 
course he is. (Enter Junia, running.) 

Jutta: Give me back my doll! Give 
me back my Lucy! 

Wiiuie: She’s a runaway slave. I 
rescued her from you. You're a 
slaver. 

Juuia: I am not a slaver! 

Wim: Oh, yes, you are! You're a 
Southerner and Lucy’s your slave. 
Bup: And I’m John Brown! (Seizing 
Jut1a) Now we’ve got you. We'll 

tie old Julia to a sour apple tree! 

Boys (Singing to tune of John Brown’s 
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Body): 

We'll tie old Julia to a sour apple 
tree! 

We'll tie old Julia to a sour apple 
tree! 

As we go marching on! 

(Boys tie Jutia by her sash to the 

doorknob.) 

Juuia: You stop or I'll tell President 
Lincoln! (Enter Sotprmr’s MorueEr, 
wiping her eyes with a handkerchief.) 

Souprer’s Moruer: Is this the way to 
President Lincoln’s office? 

Tap: Yes, ma’am. 

Wii: Right this way, ma’am. 
(Looses Jutia and opens door.) 
Papa, a lady to see you! 

PRESIDENT LiNncOLN: Tell her to come 
in. (MoTHER goes in and closes door.) 

Bup: Wonder what she wanted. 

Jutia: She was crying. 

Witte: People are always coming to 
see him. Sometimes they’re crying; 
sometimes they’re mad. 

Tap: But Papa always knows what to 
do with them. 

JuLiA: What do you suppose people 
will think, seeing a lady tied to the 
President’s door? 

Wiute: If you'll salute the flag of the 
United States, we'll let you go. 

Juuia: All right, I will. (Salutes flag) 
Now give me back my doll. 

Wire: Oh, she’s free now. She's 
going to join the army. 

Tap: She’s going to be a Zouave. 





Bun: We'll pin up her skirts and make 
Turkish trousers. (JuLIA gives Bup 
pins from pocket hanging at waist.) 
Like this — see? (Pins up skirt.) 

Jutia: But what about her hair? 

Bup: We can cover it up with a red 
Zouave cap. 

Wie: I know where you can get a 
red cap. (Rushing into study) Papa, 
may I borrow your handkerchief? 
(Comes out with red bandanna, which 
they tie around doll’s head like turban.) 

Bup: Now all she needs is a sword. 

Tap: I know where you can get a 
sword. (Rushing into study) Papa, 
may I borrow your paper knife? 
(Comes out with paper knife. 

Witure (Holding up doll, making it 
wave paper knife): See, I’m a Zouave! 
My name’s Jack. I can chase all the 
rebels from here to Richmond! See 
me salute the flag! (Makes doll 
salute flag.) 

Aux (Sing to tune of ‘The Battle Cry of 
Freedom’’): 

Union forever! 

Hurrah, boys, hurrah! 

Down with the traitor, 

Up with the star! 

Oh, we'll rally round the flag, boys, 

We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle cry of Freedom! 
Jutta: Willie, was the lady still erying? 
Wiuuie: A little. 

JuLIA: What was she saying? 

Wire: Oh, something about her boy. 
I guess they’re going to shoot him. 

Jutia: What for? 

Tap: I heard them say something 
about sleeping on duty. 

JutIA: How awful —to be shot for 
sleeping! 

Wiuure: It’s awful to go to sleep on 
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duty! The whole army might have 
been killed! 

Tap: Papa might have been killed! 

Bun: We might have been killed! 

Jui: I don’t care; it’s awful to shoot 
anybody. 

WILLIE: Come on, let’s play the doll’s a 
traitor. 

Bup: We'll shoot him for a spy. 

Jui: No, don’t have him a traitor! 

Wire: We'll have a trial. I’ll be the 
judge. Bud, you can accuse him. 
Julia can defend him. 

Tap: What can I do? 

Wii: You can be the guard and hold 
the prisoner. (Gives the doll to Tap, 
then pulls benches around facing each 
other, sits on one, while Tan, holding 
doll, Bup, and Juuia stand behind 
other.) All right, Mr. Bud Taft; 
what has this Jack done? 

Bup: He’s a spy and a traitor, your 
honor. We caught him trying to 
sneak through the rebel lines. 

WruurE: What have you to say for him, 
Miss Julia? 

Juuta: He isn’t a traitor at all, Judge. 
He was really spying for the Union 
side. 

Wi.uie: How do you plead, Jack? — 
Tad, you speak for him — Guilty or 
not guilty? 

Tap: Guilty,— but I won’t do it again. 

Wire: Jack, the court finds you 
guilty and sentences you to be shot. 

Juuia: Oh, please don’t shoot my doll! 

Tap: Besides you haven’t any gun. 

Bup: We'll stab him with his own 
sword. (Takes paper knife and holds 
over doll.) 

Juuia:Ohh! (Door opens and SoLpiEr’s 
MorueER enters, smiling, and holding 
envelope with large red seal.) 





Mortuer (70 PresipENT): Thank you, 
Mr. President — I can’t tell you — 
how much this means! (7o CuHIL- 
DREN) What a great, good man Mr. 
Lincoln is! (Closes door and hurries 
away.) 

Wie: He must have given her a 
pardon. 

Tap: Let’s ask him to give Jack a 
pardon. 

Juuia: Do you think he would? 

Bup: Would you dare to ask him? 

Wiu.ie: Of course! (Opens door) Papa, 
we want you to do something for us. 

LINCOLN (coming to door): Well, what 
is it? 

Wiiure (Holding up doll): Our doll is 
a Union soldier. 

Bup: But he’s guilty of treason and 
sentenced to be shot. 

Jui: But he says he won’t do it again. 

Tap: Will you give him a pardon, 
Papa? 

Lincoun (Taking doll and pretending to 
talk to it): Well, Jack, this is a very 
serious charge against you. But I’m 
afraid shooting you won’t do you 
much good. It wouldn’t teach you a 
lesson. And what people like you 
need is a lesson. 

Wire: Even traitors to the Union, 
Papa? 

Tap: Even bad people that keep 
slaves? 

Bun: Even soldiers that go to sleep on 
duty? 

Lincotn: It’s very much the same 
thing. ‘Bad people,” most of them, 
are just asleep. We've got to wake 
them up. Punish them, sometimes, 
but not with malice. With charity — 

Wiiuie: What’s “malice”? 

LINncoLN: Well, malice, I guess, is just 
plain cussedness. Not much of it, 


but what there is, surely makes a lot 
of trouble. 

Tap: And what’s “charity”? 

Lincoun: And charity is mostly put- 
ting yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. Forgiving him, the way you’d 
like to be forgiven yourself. 

Wie: Do you think we ought to for- 
give Jack? 

LincoLn: Now that isn’t for you to 
say. You’ve put the matter into my 
hands. (Goes to desk, writes on paper, 
and comes to door again with paper.) 
Who is Jack’s lawyer? 

Juuia: I am. 

LincoLn: Very well. (Giving doll and 
paper to Juuia) I deliver the prisoner 
into your care. You are responsible 
for his future good behavior. 

Juuia: Oh, thank you, Mr. Lincoln! 

Boys (Crowding around): Let’s see the 
paper! 

Wii (Reading): “The doll Jack is 
pardoned.” 

Tap: He’s pardoned! 

Wire (Reading): “By order of the 
President, A. Lincoln” (Holds up 
paper.) 

Bup: It’s the real thing! 

(PRESIDENT LINCOLN smiles at chil- 
dren, then closes door.) 

Wiuie: Now we'll have a parade for 
Jack! 

Tap: And for Papa! 

Bup: Make Jack say “Hurrah for the 
President of the United States!” 

Juuia (Holding up doll): Hurrah! 

Boys: Hurrah! 

Aut (Marching, with Jutta at head, 
sing): 

“And we'll rally round the flag, boys, 

We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle cry of freedom!” 
THE END 





The Valentines’ Dance 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 
VALENTINE’S Day 
CINDERELLA AND THE PRINCE 
Tue Lorp AND THE Lapy 
PIERROT AND PIERRETTE 
JOHN ALDEN AND PRISCILLA 
SETTING: Presumably a dark attic. 
Ar Rise: VALeNTINE’s Day appears 
along a shaft of light. She wears a 
long, dark cape, and runs to tke front 
of the stage still in her shaft of light. 


VALENTINE’S Day: 


Sailing on a moonbeam— 
Through a starry sky, 
Velvet darkness ’round me — 
Crescent moon on high. 
Gentle little whispers — 
As I speed along, 
Sounds of elfin music — 
Bits of fairy song. 
Music from a wind harp — 
Chime of silver bells, 
Perfume from a rose leaf — 
Charm of magic spells. 
Flitter of a firefly — 
Glitter of the sea, 
Shimmer of a cloudlet — 
Glimmer of the lea. 
(Here she pauses, throws off her long 
cape, and reveals a gauzy gown that 
has tiny red hearts and small valen- 
tines adorning it.. Over her arm she 
carries a large golden key on a red 
ribbon. Her tone and tempo change.) 
Through measureless space I have 
made my way 
To work my spell — for I’m Valen- 
tine’s Day; 


And once a year, very stealthily, 

I creep to the attics and use my key 

On the trunks and chests in which I 
know 

Are the valentines of a long ago. 

I touch them with magic —I give 
the chance 

To laugh and to talk and to sing and 
dance. (Pauses) 

Now where in this attic — oh, yes, I 
know, 

It’s the little trunk where the eaves 
hang low. 

(She darts to the left, bends over, uses 

the key and throws back the lid, the 

light still following her. She rushes 

back to the window, and as she opens 

it, one hears the shriek of the wind. 

She draws the cape round her.) 

The sky has changed —it is dark 
and drear, 

The wind is howling —a storm is 
near. 

A moment ago it was bright and clear. 

(Turns and waves her key) 

Come, all you valentines — form a 
ring. 

This is your night — so, dance and 
sing. 

(In a moment, she with her attendant 

light has vanished. The window has 

closed behind her. For a moment the 

stage remains dark, but one is con- 

scious that shadowy forms are moving 

here and there. Then the light comes 

on, THe Lorp and Tue Lapy are at 

center; PrerRoT and PIERRETTE are 

at right; JounN ALDEN and PriscrLLa 





are at back; PRINcE and CINDERELLA 
are at left.) 

Tue Lorp: I remember our dance of a 
year ago. 

Tue Lapy: I remember, too — and I 
curtsey low. (Curtseys) 

Tue Lorp: I think you are even more 
beautiful now. 

Tue Lapy: You flatter me— but I 
make my bow. (Curtseys again. 
Tue Lorp and Tue Lapy move to 
left as Prerrot and PrerRettTe take 
their places at front, JOHN ALDEN and 
PriscitLa move to right, while Crn- 
DERELLA and the PRINCE move to 
back.) 

Prerrot (As he and PIeERRETTE try 
their fancy steps): 

Can’t we go back to the good old 
days 

With all our dancing, entrancing 
ways? 

PIERRETTE: 

Oh, for so many things I pine! 

I’m tired of being a vaientine. 
(They move to left as JouN ALDEN and 
Priscitta come to the front and 
CINDERELLA and the PRINCE go to 
right) 

JoHn ALDEN: 

Priscilla, sometimes I wish you’d do 

Your hair in a way that’s very new. 

Your gown is exceedingly plain, I 
fear. 

Priscitta: You’re not so stunning 
yourself, old dear. (They pass to left 
as CINDERELLA and the Prince take 
their places. THe Lorp and THE 
Lapy are at right; Prerror and 
PIERRETTE are at back.) 

Prince (As they tread a measure): 
You’ve gained a bit since Valentine’s 

night. 
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Your little glass slipper seems rather 
tight. 

CINDERELLA: 

How can you say so cruel a thing! 

(Angrily) Sometime I hope I can 
have my fling. 

(Again the couples move from place to 

place as THe Lorp and Tue Lapy 

come again to the front.) 

Tue Lorn: Cinderella is pretty tonight. 

Tue Lapy (Peevishly): She is not pretty 
nor is she bright. 

Tue Lorp: She’s a lovely person with 
whom to play. 

Tue Lavy: Sometime I’ll get her out of 
the way. (They move to left. Prerrot 
and PIERRETTE come to front.) 

Pierrot: Cinderella’s a little flirt. 

PIERRETTE: You don’t care whose feel- 
ings you hurt. 

Pierrot: I’d like to give her a real 
whirl. 

PrerreETTE: I’d like to do away with 
the girl. (Move to left. JoHN ALDEN 
and PrisciLua come to front.) 

PRISCILLA: 

That Cinderella annoys me. 
She’s just as selfish as she can be. 

JoHNnN ALDEN: She’s very attractive, 
just the same. 

Prisciiua (Spilefully): I'd like to push 
her out of the game. (They move to 
left. Suddenly the wind howls more 
fiercely and the casement window flies 
open. For a moment, the lights flicker 
and then go out. The various char- 
acters are scattered. here and there.) 

Tue Lapy: Oh, what a terrible wind! 

PIERRETTE: It blows 
Me almost off my feet. 

PRISCILLA: Will someone close 
That window. 

JoHn ApEn: It’s closed. 


(Sound of 





window closing.) The wind is strong. 
(The lights come on.) 
Prince (Suddenly): Where’s Cinder- 
ella? 
Tue Lorp: There’s something wrong. 
Prerrot: Could she be hiding? 
JoHun ALDEN: There’s no place to hide. 
Prince: She’s gone! She’s gone! She 
was right by my side. (Picks up 
CINDERELLA’s slipper which is near 
the window.) Here is her slipper. 
(Wildly) She’s gone, I say. (THE 
Lorp and Tue Lapy come to front 
of stage.) 
Tue Lorn: You said you’d get her out 
of the way. 
Tue Lapy: You mean that I — oh, my 
head’s in a whirl — (They move to 
left. Prerrot and PIERRETTE come 
to front.) 
Prerrot: You said you’d do away 
with the girl. 
PrerRRETTE: I didn’t mean that — and 
you were to blame. (They move to 
left as THe Lorp and Tue Lapy 
move to back. JoHN ALDEN and 
PRISCILLA advance.) 
Joun ALpEN: You said you’d push her 
out of the game. 
PriscrtLta: How dare you say that I 
did it? 
PRINCE: Wait! 
Stand where you are and quickly 
state 

What you were doing a moment ago 

When the window opened. I’d like 
to know 

Which one of you pushed her over 
the sill — 

My Cinderella. 

(The window flies open and VALEN- 

TINE’s Day appears.) 

VALENTINE’S Day: Oh, please, be still. 
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(Raises her hand) 

To think that you’d spend this happy 
night 

In quarreling. It would serve you 
right 

If I sent you back to your trunk. 
(Turns) And now, 

Come, Cinderella. (CINDERELLA en- 
ters.) 

CINDERELLA : I'll tell them how 
It happened. I was standing right 

there 
By the window. A sudden gust of air 
Just carried me off, and Valentine’s 
Day 
Caught me in time. 
VALENTINE’S Day: I must be on my 
way. 
(Sternly) No nonsense, now — but 
finish your dance 
Or another year you won’t have the 
chance. 
(Goes out. 
THe Lorp and Lapy at front, 
PrerroT and PreRRETTE at right, 
JoHN ALDEN and PriscILua at back, 
and CINDERELLA and the Prince at 
left.) 

Tue Lorp: I was very rude, my lady, 
I know. 

Tue Lapy: I’ve forgotten all — and I 
curtsey low. (Curtseys. They cross 
to left as Pierrot and PrerRerre 
advance.) 

Pierrot: Cinderella’s nothing to me. 

PIERRETTE: Then forget it all — and 
dance with me. (They move to left. 
JOHN ALDEN and PRISCILLA advance.) 

Joun ALDEN: Priscilla, I didn’t mean 
— that you — 

PriscruLa: Hush, John, oh hush! I was 
saucy, too. (They go to left. CrnpER- 
ELLA and the Prince advance.) 


The group assembles — 





Prince: Cinderella, don’t fly away. 
I want you here—I want you to 
stay. 
(As they move to the left, Prerror 
claps his hands. They stand at at- 
tention.) 
PYERROT: 


Let’s form our circle and dance away 
The happy hours of Valentine’s Day. 
(Gaily, they form the circle; and as 
they follow the figure of grand right 
and left, the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


“ye 


The Flag of the United States 


by Lindsey Barbee 


Characters 

ComMOoDORE HopkKINs 

JoHN PauL JONES 

CHAIRMAN OF THE CONTINENTAL Con- 
GRESS 

CapTaIn ABRAHAM SWARTOUT 

AN OFFICER 

ELIZABETH 

JANE 

PENELOPE 

DRUSILLA 

MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL CON- 
GRESS 

CaPpTAIN STEPHEN DRIVER 

A CrviLIAn 

BEARER OF THE FLAG 

BUGLER 

MEMBERS OF 
GUARD 

OTHER SCHOOL CHILDREN 


THE ScHoot CoLor 


PROLOGUE 
At Ruse: The stage is clear save for the 
floating flag upon a standard. The 
Voice is offstage. 


THE Voice: 

I am the flag of the United States, 

The symbol of a nation that has 
loved 

Above all else its freedom, that has 
fought 

Its many battles for the principles 

Of justice, freedom, right and equity. 


I am the country’s glowing Stars and 
Stripes; 

Red for endurance, courage, growth 
and strength; 

White for the purity of high ideals; 

Blue for all loyalty and truth and 
faith. 


Iam Old Glory — flag for which men 
die 

That right may conquer; flag for 
which men live 

That they may strive for better, 
higher things. 


I am the flag of the United States. 





EPIsopE 1 
Raising of First Navy Ensign 
December 3, 1775 
Ar Rise: Against a background of 
ropes, sails, etc., stand JoHN Pau 
JonEs and the Commopore. The 
Commopore holds a flag of thirteen 
alternate red and white stripes with 
the British Jack in the upper corner. 
COMMODORE: 
Our flagship, Alfred, on the Delaware 
Gives promise of a long and sturdy 
life. 
It needs the banner of our native 
land 
To mark its voyage, to proclaim the 
fact 
That thirteen colonies have formed 


a pact, 

A pact of independence not sup- 
pressed 

By edict of an unjust king. This 


flag, 

This Navy Ensign with its thirteen 
stripes 

Of glowing red then white will signify 

Our steadfast union, while the corner 
shows 

The symbol of Great Britain, prov- 
ing that 

The colonies still love the mother 
land. 

Here, John Paul Jones, our naval 
hero, hoist 

This flag upon our stern that all the 
world 

May know the Navy Ensign. 

JouHN Paut JONES: Commodore, 
It is the proudest moment of my life 
To raise this symbol of our hope, our 

faith, 
Our loyalty to the brave land we call 
Our own. This flag and I are twins; 


In life, in death, we never shall be 
parted. 
As long as we can float, we float to- 
gether; 
If we must sink, we shall go down as 
one. (Hoists flag) 


CURTAIN 


e . 


EPisopE 2 
Flag Adopted by Congress 
June 14, 1777 


At Rise: A small table is placed toward 


left center, and back of this table 
stands the chairman of the Conti- 
nental Congress. Those members of 
the Congress occupying the first row 
are visible. 


CHAIRMAN: 


Until the present time, our flag has 
borne 
The British symbol. On July the 
fourth, 
We signed the document that told 
the world 
Of independence; hence the need to 
claim 
A banner that will truly symbolize 
Our union. On this fourteenth day 
of June 
In seventeen seventy-seven, we pre- 
sent 
This resolution: (Reads) 
That the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes alter- 
nate red and white, that the 
union be thirteen stars, white in 
a blue field representing a new 
constellation. 
You will signify 
Your wish regarding its acceptance. 
(Pauses) Those 
In favor will respond the usual way. 





(A chorus of yeas) 
And those opposed? (Pauses) The 
resolution stands. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


EPISODE 3 
The Making of the First American Flag 
August 3, 1777 
CaPTAIN: 
The British are assembling on all 
sides. 
We know that an attack is imminent. 
OFFICER: 
From Massachusetts come two hun- 
dred men 
To reinforce our garrison. 
bring 
The news that Congress has decreed 
a flag 
To signify our union. 
stripes, 
First red, then white, against a field 
of blue, 
With thirteen stars of white. I would 
that we 
Could float this flag while we defend 
our fort. 
CaPTAIN: 
Why not? Necessity enables us 
To act with what we have. (Takes 
blue cloak from his arm) 
This cloak of mine 
Will furnish what you call the field of 
blue. 
The white shirts of the soldiers are 
at hand; 
OrFicer (Eagerly): 
And doubtless some wife of a soldier 
lad 
Will find.a petticoat of red. 
CAPTAIN: Then why 


They 


Thirteen 


Not make our standard flutter in the 
breeze 

For all our British enemies to see? 

’T will be the first time that the Stars 
and Stripes 

Are fired upon; and it will also be 

The making of America’s first flag. 


CURTAIN 


EPISODE 4 
The First Official Salute to the Flag 
February, 1778 

Settinc: Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, November, 1777. 

At Riss: To the sound of stately music, 
four lovely girls are dancing a minuet. 
As the dance is finished and the music 
dies away, the four separate. 

ELIZABETH: 

No wonder that we want to dance 
and sing — 
Burgoyne has surrendered! 

JANE: And our land 
Is truly free — a nation. 

PENELOPE: Have you heard 
That John Paul Jones will take the 

news to France? 
The news of the surrender? 

DRUSILLA: Have you heard 
That he is made commander of the 

ship 
Called Ranger? 

ELizaBetH: Qh, it will be wonderful 

To know that other ships salute our 
flag — 
The flag of our republic. 

JANE: Listen, girls. 

As yet there is no standard flag. I 
mean 

It is decreed but still has not been 
made 

Or fashioned for official use. 





PENELOPE: We must 

Produce a flag. The Ranger must not 
sail 
Without a symbol. 

DRUSCILLA: Then it is our task 
To make the flag — of red and white 

and blue. 

EvizaBeTH (Eagerly): My cape — it is 
the proper shade of red. (Catches 
cape from nearby chair) 

JANE (To Drusitua): Our panniers are 
white. 

PENELOPE: My gown is blue. 

EvizaBETH:Then why not make the 
flag from what we have? 

JANE: 

So proud we’ll be to know that from 
the ship 
Our flag will fly — the flag that we 
have made 
From our own silken gowns. 
DRUSILLA: There is no time 


To waste. The ship will leave per- 
chance at dawn 
Upon its way to France. 


ELIZABETH: Then let’s to work. 
(Curtseying) My cape — my cape of 
red — 
JANE (Curtseying to Drusimua): Our 
panniers of white — 
PENELOPE: My dear blue gown— 
We'll change them all into a flag— 
a flag 
That merits the salute of other ships, 
Our flag of red and white and blue. 
EvizaBetu (Suddenly): Then, haste. 


CURTAIN 


* * * 


EPIsoDE 5 
Final Ruling of Congress 
April 14, 1818 
At Rise: Again the Continental Con- 
gress with its small table, its chairman, 
and its first row of members. 
Memeer (Rising): 
May I request the reading, Mr. 
Chairman, 
Of that enactment whereby Congress 
rules 
The final placing of the Stars and 
Stripes. 
CHAIRMAN (Reading): 
Congress enacts that there shall al- 
ways be 
The thirteen stripes that are sym- 
bolical 
Of thirteen colonies—that each 
new state 
Will mean a star upon a field of blue, 
This star to be affixed on July fourth 
That follows the admission of the 
state. 


CURTAIN 


* * 


EPIsoDE 6 
“Old Glory” 
1831 
Sertine: Salem, Massachusetts 
At Rise: Again the background of sails, 
ropes, a large wheel. 
CIvILIAN: 
To Captain Stephen Driver and his 
ship 
The citizens of Salem, in respect 
And admiration offer this fair flag, 
The Stars and Stripes that it may 





always wave 
Through storm and stress as this 
brave ship begins 
It’s long and perilous voyage round 
the world. (Extends the flag which 
he holds to Captain Driver) 
Captain Driver (As he takes the flag): 
I raise the colors. I salute — Old 
Glory. 


CURTAIN 
* * * 


EPISODE 7 
National Salute to the Flag 
Ar Rise: To the sound of martial 
music, the color guard of the school 


marches in. There is the bearer of the 
flag, the bugler, and the members of 
the guard. Orders are given, forma- 
tions are made, and finally all come to 
attention with the standard bearer and 
the bugler in the center, and the various 
members on either side. After a mo- 
ment, the flag is lifted high and the 
members of the guard unite in the 
oath of allegiance: “I pledge allegi- 
ance to the flag of the United States 
of American and to the Republic for 
which it stands: one nation indivis- 
ible, with Liberty and Justice for all.” 


THE END 








The Littlest Artist 


by Rowena Bennett 


Characters 
BENJAMIN Braaa 
Syiv1a SMART 
Jack Frost 
Kina WINTER 
ELVES 
Time: The eve of St. Valentine’s Day. 
SETTING: BENJAMIN Braaa’s playroom. 
Ar Rise: Bensamin Braae is seen 
seated at his desk cutting and pasting. 
He whistles as he works. Syivia 
SMART appears at the window behind 
him. She is bundled up in winter 
clothes and carries a workbag on her 
arm. She knocks at the window and 
calls to Bensamin. He starts, and 
looks around. 
SYLVIA: 
What are you doing, O Benjamin 
Bragg, 
With scissors and cardboard and 
little paint rag, 
What are you doing, O Benjamin 
Bragg? 
BENJAMIN (Holding up his work for her 
to see): 
I’m cutting a heart and I’m pasting 
on lace; 
And I’m drawing a cupid with 
chubby, round face. 
For the King of the Winter, at 
quarter to nine, 
Is giving a prize for the best Val- 
entine... 
SYLVIA: 
Oh is it too late for myself to begin 
To work for the prize? 


BENJAMIN: Of course not, come in. 
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(He beckons to her and she passed the 
window, entering from right.) 


Sytvia (Taking off her wraps and seat- 


ing herself in the rocker): 

I'll have to get busy and try for the 
prize. 

I know what I’ll do! I'll be clever 
and wise. 

(She takes sewing things from her 

workbag) 

I’ll make a fine pin-cushion, just the 
right size. 

I’ll cut out my cloth in the shape of a 
heart 

And the prize will be given to Sylvia 
Smart. 


BENJAMIN (Laughing): 


I don’t mind your making a cushion 
at all, 

Or whether it’s large, or whether it’s 
small; 

But as for the prize, that’s “‘all in the 
bag.” 

Old Winter will give it to Benjamin 
Bragg. 


SYLVIA : 


Now don’t be too sure. It’s time that 
will tell. 

You know that yourself and you 
know it right well. 

Let’s hum as we work, and work as 
we hum 

So time will go quickly and evening 
will come. 

(They hum a tune together. As they 

do so a small figure passes the window 





behind them. There is a knock at the 
door.) 
BENJAMIN: 
Hello! Who is knocking? Come in, 
if you please, 
And shut the door after, or else we 
will freeze. 
(Enter Jack Frost, disguised as a 
small child. He carries a suitcase 
labelled ‘‘Water Colors’’) 
Sytvia: Dear me! Who are you? 
You’re only a baby. ... 
BrEnJAMIN: He lives in the new house 
that’s down the street, maybe... 
Jack Frost: 
I’ve come to try out for the Valentine 
prize 
And please do not judge me at all by 
my size. 
BEN’AMIN (With a scornful laugh): 
You poor little fellow you surely 
don’t think 
We'll let you have paper or scissors 
or ink — 

Syitvia: Or satins for sewing. 
*fraid you would soil them. 
BEN’AMIN: We can’t lend you such 

things, because you would spoil 
them. 
Jack Frost: 
I’m not here to borrow. I have my 
own paint-box 
And brushes and palette all packed 
in this quaint-box. 
T’ll use for a canvas that wide win- 
dow pane. 
I’ll sketch in a mountain and etch 
in a plain — 
BEN’ AMIN (Aside to SyLvia): 
He’s not just a baby. He can’t be 
quite sane 
To paint Valentine pictures on a 
window pane 


I’m 


With weak water colors that trickle 
and dribble — 

Sytvra: Oh, let him alone! We can 

wash off his scribble. 
Jack Frost (Running eagerly to win- 
dow and opening his paint box): I 
really won’t bother you two while I 
try it — (He pulls the window cur- 
tains almost shut, and, standing in 
the crack between them, works with his 
brushes, back to the audience. In other 
words, the audience can see him work- 
ing, but cannot see his work, which is 
hidden from view by the draperies. 
BENJAMIN: All right, little boy, if 
you'll only be quiet. (All three work 
silently for a while. The twilight 
deepens. Outside sleigh bells ring and 
a distant song is heard — “Jingle 
Bells’’) 
Sytvia (Picking up the song and adapt- 
ing her own words to the chorus): 
Valentines, Valentines, oh, what fur 
they are! 

Cut from lace and shaped like hearts 
or pointed like a star — 

Valentines, Valentines, oh what fun 
to send 

Valentines in envelopes that will sur- 
prise a friend. 

(BENJAMIN repeats the song.) 

SyLv1a: 

There! My Valentine is done! 
Isn’t it a pretty one? 
BENJAMIN: 
Very pretty! But I’m ’fraid 
Mine is really better made 
Don’t feel badly if I win — 
(He holds his up for her to see. There 
is a sound of trumpets outside.) 

Sytvia: Quick! King Winter’s com- 
ing in— (They run around picking 
up scraps and clearing the room.) 





Jack Frost (Stepping back and closing 
the curtain) : 
I will keep my picture hidden 
Til the time when I am bidden 
By King Wintertime to show it — 
BENJAMIN (Aside to Sytvia): 
If that little boy could. know it 
No one wants to see his picture — 
Sytvi1a (Aside to BENJAMIN): 
It will be a silly mixture 
Made of scribbling and of daubing — 
But we mustn’t start him sobbing. 
(To Jack Frost) 
Come and help us greet King Winter, 
Little neighbor, 
(A knocking is heard.) 
BENJAMIN (Opening the door): 
Please to enter, 
Noble monarch of the snow time, 
You shall see our work in no time 
(Enter Kina WINTER and attend- 
ants, who may be elves or forest 
animals.) 
Kine: 
Ah! Good evening everyone 
Though the day is past and done 
We have not found ’neath the sun 
Any Valentine of size 
That is worthy in our eyes 
Of King Winter’s annual prize. 
Sytvia and Brensamin (Together as 
they hold up their Valentines): 
Here’s a Valentine of size 
That is worth King Winter’s prize 
(Each tries to push the other aside. 
They poke their Valentines almost 
into his face.) 
Kine: 
Very nice, quite nice indeed! 
But there surely is no need 
Of this pushing and this poking 
It is really quite provoking — 
(He sees Jack Frost) 


Who’s this patient little fellow 

In a muffler, red and yellow, 

-Have you made a picture for me? 
Jack Frost (Quaintly): 

Yes, Old Winter, it is for thee, 

It will show that I adore thee! 

Come and see it, I implore thee. 

(He runs to the window and pulls 

back the curtains. A glittering frost 

picture is revealed.) 

EverysBopy (In sudden ecstacy): Oh!!! 
(Jack Frost throws off his hat and 
coat and stands before the others in a 
white, spangled, elfin costume.) 

Everysopy (In astonishment): Jack 
Frost! 

Jack Frost: I trust you like my 
strange surprise — 

Kina: Yes, you’ve won King Winter’s 
prize. (He puts a silver chain around 
JAcK’s neck.) 

Syiv1a and BENJAMIN: 

Yes, you’ve won King Winter’s prize! 

Just to think so small a boy 

Can give everyone such joy 

Painting pictures like a master . . . 
Kine: No one ever painted faster! 
BENJAMIN (Thoughtfully): 

It is not so very wise, 

Judging people by their size — 

Sytv1a: No, it’s not so very wise 
Judging people by their size — 

Kine: 

Never did a friend of mine 
Make so fair a Valentine. 

ALL: 

Give a cheer for Jackie Frost 
May his talents not be lost! 
May our windows be embossed 
Every year by Jackie Frost! 
Hurrah! 


THE END 





Valentine Antics 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
GEORGY-PORGY 
Rosy-Posy 
POSTMAN 
Boys 
GIRLS 

SettinG: A playground. 

Ar Rise: Boys, in paper soldier caps, 
with toy guns, bows and arrows, and 
so forth, and Groray-PorGy at their 
head, in colored paper cockaded cap 
and with wooden sword, are parading. 

Boys (Loudly): 

Georgy-Porgy, pudding and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry! 

Grris (Run in): 

When the girls came out to play 
Georgy-Porgy ran away! 

(Boys run off, chased by Grats. Yells 
offstage. Re-enter four Boys, dis- 
armed and crestfallen.) 

lst Boy: She took my sword! 

2nD Boy: She took my gun! 

3rp Boy: And we were only having 
fun! 

4TH Boy: Here comes one. 

You’d better run! 

(Boys run off. Enter Rosy-Posy, 
wearing GrorGy-Porcy’s cap and 
carrying his sword. Enter GroreGy- 
Porey.) 

Grorcy-Porey: 
soldier cap! 

Rosy-Posy: When you promise not to 
scrap. 

Grorcy-Porcy: Where’s the scrap? 
We only kissed you. 


Give me back my 


Rosy-Posy (Threatening): 
Here’s a slap 
That must have missed you! 
Grorey-Porcy: Why does kissing 
make you run? 
Rosy-Posy: 
Girls don’t like that kind of fun. 
Boys who really are well-bred 
Send them valentines instead. 
(Exit Rosy-Posy. Enter Boys.) 
GrorGyY-Porey: 
It’s no use to tease them. 
We might as well please them. 
(Takes pencil and pad of paper from 
pocket and writes.) 
The rose is red — 
lst Boy (Puzzled): What’s that you 
said? 
GrorGE-Porey (Writing): The violet, 
blue — 
2npD Boy: What’s wrong with you? 
Georcy-Porcy (Writing): Sugar is 
sweet — 
3RD Boy: That’s very true. 
Grorcy-Porcy: 
I only need another line 
To finish up my valentine. 
4TH Boy: That’s silly too. 
Grorcy-Porcy (Writing): And so are 
you! (To boys) 
Do as I say: 
This is the way 
To get back our soldier things 
So we can play. 
(Exits, followed by Boys. Enter 
Girts, in soldier caps, and so forth, 
with Rosy-Posy at head.) 
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Rosy-Posy (Waving sword): 
Forward, march, 
Waves and Wacs! 
Ready for the boys’ attacks! 
(Whistle offstage. Enter Postman, 
carrying huge sack of mail and blow- 
ing whistle.) 

POSTMAN: 
Here you are, 
Waves and Wacs! 
Here’s your mail — 
Packs and sacks! 
(Gives out letters to Gir1s, and exist, 
blowing whistle.) 

ist Girt: What can it be? 

2npD Gir: Let me see! 

3RD Grr: It’s a valentine for me! 

4TH Grr: I’ve one too! 

5TH Grr: Just like you! 

6TH GrirL: Someone sent them — 
(Grrus hold up valentines.) Wonder 
who? 
(Enter Grorcy-Poray with large 
valentine, which he hands to Rosy- 

Posy.) 


Characters 
pis good friends 
BISKIE, @ snow man 
GEORGE 
SALLY 
GINGER [children and friends of Dusty 
Carta | and Jerry and the snowman 
BILLY 





PETER 


Biskze the Snowman 
by John F. Lehman 





GrorGy-Porey: 
The boys have sent me in to say 
We'll be your valentines today 
And act like little gentlemen 
If we can have our guns again. 
Rosy-Posy (70 Grrts): What do you 
say? 
ist Gir: Let the boys play. 
2nD GIRL: 
Let them shoot at a heart 
For St. Valentine’s day. 
(Enter Boys, dragging target with 
large red heart on it. Grirus return 
soldier hats and weapons. Boys 
shoot and throw darts at heart.) 
Girts (Clapping): Hurrah for you! 
Let us play too! 
Boys: All right, let’s see what you can 
do. 
(Grirxs shoot at target.) 
Grats: Which side won? 
Boys: Everyone! 
Aux: Boys and girls can both have fun. 


THE END 






SettTinG: An open field. 

At Rise: Biskre is alone in the center 
of the stage. Voices are heard from 
the left... 

Dusty: I’m just about walked out, 
Jerry! Let’s sit down and catch our 
breath! 

Jerry: We must be almost at the top 
of the hill. (They enter from left 
dragging a red sled.) It’s getting late. 


Dusty: Hey look, Jerry! Looky! 

JERRY: Huh? What is it? 

Dusty: Here’s our snowman! 
thought we lost him! 

Jerry (Surprised): Well . . . so it is. 
We looked all over for you, Mr. 
Snowman! 

Dusty: We surely did! 

Snowman: Did you? I’m glad! 
Dusty (Looking at Jerry): Say! Did 
you hear someone talking, Jerry? 
JerRY (Pointing to Snowman): I — I 

think IT talked, Dusty! 

Dusty: Do you really think so? 
(Knocks on his chest with fist as of on 
a door. The sound of “knocking on a 
door’ responds, backstage) Mr. Snow- 
man! Please talk to us some more. 

Snowman: I said, I’m glad you found 
me! 

JeRRY (Awed): Gee whiz! 

Dusty (Also awed): Gee whizzer! It 


talks! But — but why are you glad 
we found you? 

Snowman: It’s mighty lonesome and 
cold out here on this hill. 


Dusty: I never thought snowmen 
would ever get lonesome. 

Jerry (Looking at colorful mittens): 
Let’s give the snowman my red 
mittens. They will keep his hands 
warmer. 

Dusty: What 
Jerry? 

Jerry: Aw, Dusty, mittens always get 
in the way when I make snowballs! 

Dusty: Go ahead then. Put them on 
him. 

Jerry: Sure. (He removes mittens and 
slides them on SNOWMAN’S arms) 
There you are, old boy, how’s that? 

Dusty: Do you know what I’m gonna 
do? 


about your hands, 


JERRY: What, Dusty? 

Dusty: Give him my cap! (He slides it 
off his head) 

Jerry: Here, I'll help you. (So the 
boys put the red wool cap on the SNow- 
MAN) Say he’s shaping up. Getting 
more human all the time. 

SnowMan: Thanks. I even feel better. 

Dusty: Mr. Snowman! I’d like to ask 
you something? 

SnNowMAN: I know what you're going 
to say... 

Dusty: You do? Did you hear that, 
Jerry? (Jerry just nods.) 

SnowMan: You: don’t think I have a 
name. But I do. It’s Biskie. An 
odd name — but a name neverthe- 
less. 

Dusty: Sure enough! He said his name 
is Biskie, Jerry. 

Jerry: You’re wonderful, Biskie! 

Snowman: Thank you. Oh oh — here 
come your classmates up the hill. 
They’ve been out on the hillside 
making a snowman, too. Even 
though I only live a few days — it’s 
great to come back every year to see 
the children. (Children come from 
left) And they dress us up. 

GrorGE: So here you are! We thought 
you got rolled up in a snowman. 
We couldn’t find you. 

Dusty: Did you ever hear a snowman 
talk? 

GrorceE: Don’t be like that, Dusty! 

Dusty (Pointing): This one does. (To 
JERRY) How about it, Jerry? 

Jerry: He sure does! His name is 
Biskie! He told us. 

Satiy: How come? 

Jerry: We don’t know ourselves, 
Sally. He talks and that’s all there 
is to it. 





GincER: That ought to be oodles of 
fun, don’t you think so, Carla? 

Cara: Yes, I do. 

SnowMaNn: Why don’t you children 
play a game? (They are completely 
surprised) 

ALL: A game? 

Caria (Enthusiastic): Oh, he does talk! 
Sally, did you hear? 

SaLLy: This is so wonderful! 
until I tell Mother. 

Dusty: Come on, he said let’s play a 
game! 

GINGER: What sort of game shall we 
play, Biskie? 

SNOWMAN: How about “Ring around 
the Snowman”? 

Bitty: That’s new to me. 

Peter: Me too! 

AuL: Me too! 

SnowMaN: Now form a ring — join 
hands and surround me. 

Aux: Sure. Sure, etc., etc. 

Snowman: Now follow 
Ready? 

GrorGE: We’re ready, Biskie. Shoot! 

SNOWMAN: 

Ring around the snowman 

Hippety hop, hop, hop — 

Lots of children laughing 

Don’t you stop, stop, stop — 

Reverse and turn then clap, clap, 
clap! 

Last one down is it! (They all squat 
down as instructed) 

GincER (Laughing): 
the last one! 

Sauy: I guess I’m too slow. Let’s try 
it again! It’s fun. 

SNowMAN: You're not finished yet. 

Au: We're not? 

Sauiy: Goody! 

Snowman: No, no, no. Reach into my 


Wait 


directions. 


Sally — you’re 
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pocket, Sally! (She hesitates.) Don’t 
be afraid — go ahead. 

Satty: I—I didn’t know snowmen 
had pockets — 

Snowman: Well, I haven’t exactly. 
Its sort of a cold storage pit, you 
might say. 

SauLy (Reaching down and pulling out 
white candy in a sack): Why look — 
what is this? 

SNowMaNn: Don’t you know? 
should! 

ALL: What is it, Biskie? 

Snowman: You try one and see. 
(SALLY passes out the candy. GINGER 
is first to receive one — she tries her 
candy right away.) 

Gincer (Excited): Snow candy! 

ALL: That’s what it is! 

Dusty: See, I told you Biskie is won- 
derful! (To SNowman) Thank you. 

SNowMaN: I’m sure you are all quite 
welcome to the snow candy. I en- 
joy seeing you all so happy. If only 
the world could listen to children 
laugh and watch them having fun, 
why nations couldn’t be angry with 
one another. Impossible! You’re 
magic! That’s why I look forward to 
coming back during the winter of 
each year. 

GinGeErR: Oh, Mr. Snowman! It’s get- 
ting late. Oh, we’ll have to go home, 
I’m afraid. 

Snowman: I know. Time for your 
warm suppers. Besides it’s getting 
colder. 

Dusty: Let’s go. My mother will be 
furious. 

Jerry: O.K. (They start to leave, left 
stage) Well, we hate to go! (GINGER 
returns and places her scarf around his 
neck.) 


You 





GrnceEr: This might keep you warmer 
tonight, Mr. Biskie . . . besides it 
might keep you with us longer. (She 
ties it.) 

Snowman: Thank you, Ginger. (She 
leaves.) Jerry? (He is getting his red 
sled from up stage) 

JERRY: Yes? 

Snowman: Will you please come back 
tomorrow night? If I’m still here? 
Jerry: Yes, we'll all be back. You 
can depend on us. Good night. 
Say — and don’t you go melt away. 

SNowMaAN: Jerry? 

JERRY: Yes, Biskie? 

SNowMAN: Reach in my other pocket. 
(JERRY does so, pulls out another 
sack of candy. He places it on his 
sled.) 

Snowman: For all of you to eat on your 
way home. 

Jerry: Thanks, Biskie. Goodnight .. . 

Snowman: Goodnight — 

JERRY (Calling to others): Hey, Biskie 


has given us some more candy. 
SNOWMAN: 

There is no joy like their joy, 

There is no song so free. 

A snowman lives once each year 

To bring all children cheer. 


Life is short — hold back the sun! 
Snowflakes fall from above. 
Screen the earth in Winter’s sleep, 
Snowmen grow when it’s deep. 


Winds grow bold, with greying skies, 
The children brave the chill, 

To dress the snowman’s family, 
Red cap, green mitts, and frills. 


There is no joy like their joy, 

There is no song so gay, 

A snowman lives once each year... 
Why can’t we remain to play? 

(A slow curtain) 


THE END 


— 





Victory Play 





Comic V alentine 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mrs. FarrcHiLb, a patriotic mother 

Scotry, mother’s helper 

Kitty, a comic valentine collector 

JuNIoR, the innocent bystander 

Tram Twenty-six, twelve War Bond 
saleswomen 

Sertine: The Fairchild living room. 

At Rise: Mrs. Farrcuip, dressed for 
the street, is answering her phone. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (At phone): Oh, Mrs. 
Billings! How very unkind! Oh, 
dear! Children can be so cruel, can’t 
they? Who do you think could have 
done such a thing? Who? What?... 
Not Junior? You mean my Junior? 
Oh, come now, Mrs. Billings, I don’t 
believe it could have been Junior. 
After all, he’s a little old for that 
sort of thing, and besides, I never 
knew him to bother with valentines 
at all, comic ones or any other kind. 
. .. Well, of course I'll speak to him 
the minute he comes home, but I 
hardly think he’d be mean enough 
to send your Julie May an ugly 
valentine. . . . But I certainly am 
glad you called, and I’ll check up on 
it. Naturally I don’t want him doing 
that sort of thing. ... Very well... 
yes, indeed. . . . I’m glad you called. 
... Goodbye. (Scorry enters with a 
pile of envelopes.) 

Scorry: Who was that, Moms? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Oh, it was Mrs. 
Billings, all upset because Julie May 
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came home in tears over a comic 
valentine somebody sent her. She 
vows and declares it was Junior. 

Scorry: You mean Junior was the 
comic valentine? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Nonsense! I mean 
they think it was Junior who sent it. 

Scorry: Oh, well, what if it was. 
Every kid sends comic valentines 
sooner or later. I can remember 
some killer-dillers I sent and received 
when I was Julie May’s age. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: That’s all right, but 
I don’t want Junior doing that sort 
of thing. Besides, Mrs. Billings is 
on my’ War Bond Team and I 
wouldn’t want her to be offended — 
not at this stage of the game. She’s 
too good a worker. 

Scorty: You’re too good a worker 
yourself, Moms. You have yourself 
tied in knots over this Bond Drive. 

Mrs. Farrcnttp: Maybe I have .. . 
but I’m getting results. These 
women on my team are really work- 
ing. 

Scotry: Not half as hard as you are. 
All this clerical work you do, writing 
all these reports and bulletins and 
pep talks. No wonder they’re out- 
selling every other team in the city. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: You’ve been a big 
help, dear — addressing all those 
envelopes. You read the names and 
addresses to me and let me check 
them with my list. 





Scotry: All right. Mrs. J. T. Singer, 
212 Arlington Road. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Right. 

Scotty: Mrs. Alfred Price, 1110 New- 
castle Avenue. 

Mrs. Farrcai.p: Right .. . 

JuNnIoR (Entering with a yell): Hy’a, 
folks! How’s every little thing in the 
Fairchild mansion. Any mail from 
Dad? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: No mail, dear, but I 
have a little matter to take up with 
you. 

Scotty: And you can tell from that, 
Junior, that everything you say from 
this point will probably be used 
against you. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Now, Scotty, don’t 
make light of this— it’s serious 
enough. 

Junior: Heavenly days, what did I do 
now? Honestly, I just can’t set foot 
in this house without facing a court 
martial. Oh, well, spill it. My 
shoulders are broad. What’s the 
charge? 

Mrs. Faircuiup: It’s not exactly a 
charge, Junior, and I’m not really 
accusing you. But, well... Mrs. 
Billings called .. . 

Junior: So what? 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Doesn’t that mean 
anything to you? 

Junior: Not a thing. So Mrs. Billings 
called. What does that make me — 
a gangster or something? 

Mrs. Farrcutitp: Well, I don’t know 
yet what it makes you. But it seems 
that somebody sent Julie May a 
pretty nasty comic valentine, and 
she’s crying her eyes out over it. 

Junior: She would. She’s a comic 
valentine herself — Cross eyes . 


buck teeth. . . . Good night! No 
wonder she got a comic valentine. 

Mrs. Farrcurtp: Junior Fairchild! 
Do you mean to say you sent it to 
her. Well, you can just march your- 
self over there and apologize to Mrs. 
Billings this very minute. 

Junror: But, Moms, honest, I didn’t 
have a thing to do with it! 

Kirry (Entering with a pile of school 
books): Hello, everybody. Say, 
Moms, is there anything to eat in the 
refrigerator? 

Mrs. Farrcuixp: Hello, Kitty. There’s 
some chocolate cornstarch pudding, 
but don’t you dare touch it. I want 
it for supper. Scotty, run along out 
to the kitchen and make that child 
some peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wiches. 

Scotry: Come on, little pampered pet, 
I’ll see if I can get you filled up for 
once. 

Kirry: Hy’a, Junior, you look like a 
funeral. Where’s the corpse? 

Junror: Scram! Go stuff a loaf of 
bread and a glass of jelly into that 
mouth of yours. 

Kirry: Well, I must say, (Flouncing 
out) . . . some people are certainly 
rude. 

Juntor: Good night, Moms, where does 
everybody always get the idea that 
I’m always the villain in the piece. I 
never sent that old Julie May a 
valentine. You ought to know me 
well enough by now to know I’m not 
exactly the valentine type. 

Mrs. Fartrcuitp: That’s exactly what 
I told Mrs. Billings on the phone. I 
never did think you had anything to 
do with it, dear, but I promised her 
I’d speak to you. I knew no child of 





mine would have such a low sense of 
humor. Comic valentines! I can’t 
imagine why they’re allowed on the 
market. 

Junior: Aw, there’s no harm in a comic 
valentine. Julie May’s just a poor 
sport to get mad. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: We won’t go into 
that, Junior. Comic valentines are 
a disgrace. Lots of people are sensi- 
tive about their weak points, and 
comic valentines hurt their feelings. 
I certainly am glad no child of mine 
is unkind enough to buy them. 

Juntor: Gosh, no! I’d never buy a 
comic valentine. I’ve got enough 


trouble with my allowance now with- 
out spending it on valentines of any 
kind, size, or description. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: That’s one time 
poverty is a blessing in disguise. 
(Looking at watch) Gracious me! I’ll 


have to hustle if I’m to get down 
town and back before the meeting. 
I’ll just have time to run into Head- 
quarters with these last minute pep 
notices. The messengers will be 
able to deliver them before supper if 
I hurry. 

Juntor: Do you want me to take them 
down for you? 

Mrs. Farrcuiip: No, thank you, dear. 
I’m anxious to see the latest reports 
down at Headquarters, and I want 
to check up on the final plans for the 
Rally. I’ll be home in time for sup- 
per and to get things in shape for the 
meeting here at the house. 

Juntor (As Mrs. F. exits): So long, 
Moms. If Mrs. Billings calls again, 
I'll tell her I’m innocent. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp (Laughing): I'll do 
that. 
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Scorry (Entering with a plate of sand- 
wiches and a glass of milk): Here you 
are, Junior. I thought you might 
like some sandwiches too. Kitty 
doesn’t need to eat them all. 

Junior: Thanks, Sis. You're a pal. 
Where is our delicate, undernour- 
ished little sister? 

Scotry: She seemed to have some 
mysterious business up in her room. 
She took her sandwiches upstairs. 

Junior: Good night. I wonder what 
she’s up to now that she has to retire 
from public view. 

Kirty (Off stage): Scotty! Scotty! 
Have you been messing around at 
my desk? 

Scorry: Certainly not . . . and stop 
shouting. We're not deaf. 

Kitty (Shouts getting louder as she 
approaches): Well, somebody’s been 
snooping around in my things again. 
(Enters) Junior Fairchild, were you 
in my room? 

Junior: Heaven forbid! What would 
I want in your old room? We made 
a truce long ago about that. You 
stay out of my things and I'll stay 
out of yours. 

Kirry: Well somebody’s been in my 
room and taken my valentines. 

Scotty: Nonsense. Nobody’s been 
near your room all day, and besides, 
who would want your valentines? 

Kirry: I don’t know, but it’s mighty 
suspicious. When I left this morning 
I had twelve valentines all sealed, 
and ready to be addressed lying on 
top of my desk and now they’re gone. 

Junior: Black Magic. 

Scorry: Our house is haunted. Hon- 
estly, Kitty, you never know where 
you put anything. You think you 





left them on the desk. Ten to one 
we'll find them in the refrigerator or 
some place else just as unexpected. 

Juntor: Maybe you put them under 
the mattress to keep them safe from 
burglars. 

Kirty: You both make me sick and 
tired. I know they were on the desk, 
or at least the bureau. 

Scorr: Or under the rug or inside the 
oven. Why don’t you really look for 
things before you squawk? 

Junior (Assuming a judicial air): And 
by the way, my dear little innocent 
sister, just what kind of valentines 
were they? 

Kitty (Giggling): Oh, honestly, Junior, 
you should have seen them. . . . They 
were a scream. I got the last twelve 
old Mr. Fickes had in his store and 
they were a howl. 

Scorry: Comic valentines? 

Kirry: And how! 

Junior: Kitty Fairchild, did you send 
a comic valentine to Julie Mae 
Billings? 

Kitty: Sure I did. I sent one to every 
kid in our room, but these were 
different. 

Juntor: So you’re the snake in the 
grass ... the disgrace to the family 
name. 

Kirry: What ever are you talking 
about? 

Juntor: Comic valentines. 

Scorry: It seems mother doesn’t ap- 
prove of them at all, thinks they are 
positively the lowest form of wit 
and humor. 

Junior: And when you came home 
from school, she had me on the 
carpet about Julie May Billings. It 
seems Julie’s sensitive spirit was 


crushed by that valentine and her 
mother thought I had sent it. 

Kirry: Though you had sent it. Good 
night. If you had sent it, Julie Mae 
would think it was wonderful no 
matter how ugly it was. She’s crazy 
about you. 

Junror: Well, I’m not crazy about her. 
And just wait till Moms finds out 
that you sent it. She went out of 
here thanking providence that no 
child of hers would ever do such a 
thing. 

Scorry: You better round up those 
others and destroy them before she 
finds out. It won’t be healthy for 
you if she discovers you have twelve 
more to send. 

Kirry:Oh...dear...I never thought 
she’d care. Oh, have a heart, Junior, 
don’t tell her. 

Junior: I am not an Information 
Bureau. I only cleared my own 
name. 

Kirrty: Oh, boy, that’s a relief. Promise 
you won’t tell either, will you, 
Scotty? 

Scorry: No, I won’t tell, but for good- 
ness’ sakes, let’s get rid of the other 
twelve. You run upstairs and look 
again. 

Kirry: Right-o! Ill tear this place 
inside out to find them. (Ezits) 

Scotry: Poor Kitty. She can get her- 
self into more messes. 

Junior: Yeah, but I’ll have to hand it 
to her, she can usually get out of 
them as fast as she gets into them. 

Scorry (Looking around the room): I 
wonder if she could have put them 
down here any place. 

Junior (Also looking under tables and 
chairs): I wouldn’t be surprised to 
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find them any place. Maybe she’s 
already mailed them and forgotten 
about them. 

Scotty: Gee, I hope not. 
really would be upset. 

Kirry (Off stage): I found them. Here 
they are, all twelve of them. 

Juntor: Bring them down. Let’s have 
a look at them. 

Scotty: Thank goodness. That was 
more luck than brains. Where were 
they? 

Kirty (Entering with twelve sealed 
envelopes): They were right on top of 
the hall table. I remember now I left 
them there this morning when I was 
getting ready for school. 

Scotty: On top of the hall table? 
That’s funny. 

Kirry: What’s so funny about that? 

Scotry: Nothing ...only... 

Kitry (Opening an envelope): Take a 
look at this one. They’re all alike. 
Wouldn’t this hand you a laugh? 
(Handing it to Junior) Here, read 
it out loud. 

Junior: Flash Notice to Team Twenty- 
six: “Keep up the good work, girls. 
So far we have the highest quota of 
sales in the city.” Say, what is this? 
This is no valentine! 

Kirry: What are you reading anyhow? 
That’s not right. 

Scorry: Merciful heavens! Let me 
see that. (Takes paper from JUNIOR) 
Oh, ye gods! It’s one of mother’s 
pep notices to her bond team. Kitty, 
where did you say you found these? 

Kirry: On top of the hall table... . 
but that’s no valentine. 

Scorty: I’ll say it’s no valentine, and 
it’s not comic either. Do you know 
what’s happened? 


Mother 
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Junior: It’s got me! 

Scotry: Well, Mother sent me up- 
stairs a while ago to get twelve 
envelopes off the hall table and ad- 
dress them to her Bond Team. The 
Scout messengers promised to dis- 
tribute them before tonight so that 
each member would be sure to show 
up and try to sell a last-minute bond 
before the deadline. I picked up the 
wrong batch of envelopes. I never 
saw these. 

Junior: Holy Hamburg! 
mean... 

Kirty: Scotty ... you didn’t send my 
valentines to those women! 

Scotty: I’m afraid I did. The en- 
velopes were just exactly like these 
and I addressed them. . . . You see, 
they were already sealed. 

Junior (Whistles): Boy, oh boy, oh 
boy! Kitty, you’re a dead pigeon! 

Kirry (Beginning to cry): Oh, dear. 
What’ll I do? What’ll I do? 

Scorry: Stop sniffling about what 
you'll do? What will poor Moms do? 
Kitty Fairchild, I could murder you! 
Poor mother has worked herself 
down to a nub on this drive and you 
have to go and ruin everything. 

Kirry: But J didn’t do it. You did. 
You should have been more careful. 

Scorry (Angrily): I should have been 
more careful! How was I to know 
you had those wretched valentines 
lying around? 

Kirry: Well, you'll just have to do 
something. You positively must. 
Scorry: It’s none of my affair. You 
got yourself into this and you'll have 
to get out of it. Those twelve 
women on Mother’s team involve 
some of the richest and most influ- 
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ential women in this town . . . Mrs. 
Singer, Mrs. Price, Mrs. Newcombe, 
Mrs. Hitchcock, Mrs. Billings. . . . 

Junior: Good grief! Mrs. Billings will 
get a double dose. 

Kirry: Oh my goodness! Most of them 
are the stylish, stout kind too. That 
makes it all the worse. 

Junior: What does their size have to 
do with it? 

Kitty: Oh dear, it just makes it all the 
more pointed and insulting. You see 
all of the valentines were exactly 
alike. Each one has a picture of a 
great, big, fat woman loaded with 
diamond necklaces, and she’s grin- 
ning from ear to ear, showing all her 
teeth which are full of gold fillings. 
Then the verse says : . . 

“You are Mrs. Tightwad, 
Spending all your dough 
On necklaces and diamonds 
Hanging in a row. 
Your face is not your fortune 
By all the best accountings, 
And yet in all your back teeth 
Thar’s gold in them thar mount- 
ings!”’ 
(Krrry and Junior howl with laugh- 
ter.) 

Junior: That fixes everything. Not 
one of those women will ever be able 
to see the funny side. 

Scorry: And the worst of it is, neither 
will Mother. Kitty, there just isn’t 
anything thing to do but apologize 
to the whole crowd when they arrive 
this evening. 

Junior: Yeah, but will they arrive? 
Maybe they’ll all be too mad to 
come. 

Kitty: I don’t see why I should 
apologize all by myself. It wasn’t 


all my fault. If you hadn’t been in 
such a hurry you might have noticed 
that you had the wrong envelopes. 

Junior: Wait a minute. I see a ray of 
hope. How will those dames know 
the valentines came from Mother? 
After all, they weren’t signed. 

Scorry: No, but unfortunately I put 
our return address on each envelope. 

Kirry (Groaning): You would! Help- 
ful Hannah! 

Junior: There’s nothing for it but to 
face the music. Well, girls, I wish 
you both a lot of luck. You're going 
to need it. I’m glad I won’t be here 
to see the slaughter. 

Scorry: And where do you think you’re 
going? 

Junior: Out to find some peace and 
quiet where there won’t be any 
battles, murders or sudden deaths. 
In short, I’m going to the movies. 

Kirry (Still in a tearful state): Oh, 
please, Junior, don’t go. 

Junior: Why not? What’s the use of 
my sticking around. For once in my 
life, I had nothing to do with this. 

Kitry: Oh, I know you didn’t. But I 
just feel better if you’re around. 
Somehow or other at the last minute 
you might think of something. 

Scorry: Well, he better think fast. 
Moms will be back any minute and 
after that, we'll be busy every sec- 
ond till the victims start arriving. 

Kirry: Don’t call them victims. We’re 
the victims . . . or at least I am. 
Oh, please, Junior, stick around. 

Juntor: Oh, all right. . . . But I still 
don’t see what good I’ll be. (Phone) 

Kirry: Oh my goodness! Don’t an- 
swer it. It’s probably one of those 
women, mad as a hornet. 
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Junior: Well, she can’t sting you over 
the phone. Go on and answer it. 
Kirry: You answer it, Scotty. You’re 
good at talking on the telephone. 
Scotty: Golly, I’m scared too. If it’s 
Mrs. Billings I’ll just die. You 

answer it, Junior. 

Junior: Why me? Billings is sore at 
me already! No siree. . . You girls 
answer it. 

Scorry: O.K. Here goes. Keep your 
fingers crossed. (Junior and Kirry 
hold up both hands with fingers 
crossed as Scorry answers phone. At 
phone) Hello... Yes.... Yes.... 
Who? (With great relief) Oh, is it 
you? 

Kirry (Stage whisper): Who is it? 

Scorry (Out of corner of her mouth): 
It’s Mother. 

Kirry: Oh my! I bet she’s found out. 

Scorry (In phone): Yes. . . . Oh, you 
won’t be home for supper? Oh, 
that’s all right. We'll manage. 
Sure... sure... don’t worry. 
What? Oh, my goodness! Oh, 
Mother, you better try to come home 
for that. Oh, dear, I can’t possibly. 
Meetings always give me the jit- 
ters. ... Oh, please try to come home 
early. . . . No No one else has 
called....Oh.... Well....Sure... 
I can see the position you’re in, but 
you don’t realize the position we’re 
in.... Oh... I didn’t mean any- 
thing. ... No... . We’re all right. 
O.K. ... Don’t worry. Everything 
will be all right... . Yes... . All 
right. Goodbye. 

Junior: Now what? More bad news? 

Scorry: They’re short of help down at 

the Bond Headquarters and Mother 

has to take charge till the regular 
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evening shift comes on. She won’t 
be home for supper and dear knows 
when she’ll arrive. In the meantime 
she wants us to entertain those 
women and get the meeting started. 

JuNIon: You mean we're going to be 
here alone with them. 

Scorry: That’s right. Honestly, this 
gets worse and worse. 

Kirry: Maybe it’s sort of a break after 
all. In a way, I’m sort of glad 
Mother won’t be here. Maybe it will 
be easier to explain things and get 
them calmed down before she gets 
back. 

Junior: I think you have a point there. 
But it’s still no bed of roses. 

Scorry: The whole business makes me 
sick all over. 

Junror: Not too sick to eat, I hope... . 
Which reminds me, it’s high time we 
rustle some grub for supper. Kitty, 
what’s your favorite food? 

Kirry: Hamburgers . . . but why? 

Junior: Then hamburgers is what 
we're going to have for supper to- 
night. 

Scorry: Well! I must say, some people 
get all the consideration around 
here. What’s the big idea? 

Junior: Why, Scotty, don’t you know 
they always give a condemned man 
his favorite food right before they 
hang him. 

Kirry (Grabbing up a sofa pillow and 
throwing it at Junior as he dodges 
out of the room): Get out of here! 
(Bursts into tears and throws herself 
on the sofa) Oh dear... Oh dear... . 
What are we going to do? What are 
we going to do? 
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SCENE 2 

SerTinG: Same as Scene 1. 

At Rise: A table has been moved to one 
end of the room for the presiding 
officer and the other chairs have been 
arranged in rows. Eleven of the 
twelve women are present. They are 
all talking and all seem in high good 
humor. Kirry, Junior, and Scorry 
are standing by the chairman’s table. 

Junior: I’m getting nervous. When do 
we start? 

Kirty: If you think you’re nervous, 
you should feel how I’m shaking. 
Can’t we get it over with? 

Scorry: Not till Mrs. Price arrives. 
She’s terribly important. 

Mrs. Sincer: Did your mother say 
when she would be home, children? 

Scorry: No, not exactly. But I’m 
sure she won’t be very late. She 
said just to go ahead without her. 

Mrs. SinceR: Then we'll start the 
minute Mrs. Price comes. She can 
serve as chairman pro tem. 

Kirty (To Scorry): They don’t look 
very mad, do they? 

JuNnion: Maybe they’re saving their 
fireworks till Moms gets here. 

Kitty: There’s Mrs. Price arriving 
(Looking into hall) I'll help her with 
her wraps. (Exits) 

Junior: Who’s going to open the sub- 
ject, you or Kitty? 

Scotty: Oh, I felt sorry for the poor 
kid, and after all it is partly my 
fault, so I said I’d get things started, 
but she has to finish. 

Junior: Sh! Here they come. 

Kitty (Entering with Mrs. Price): 
Mrs. Price, I think they want you to 
be chairman. 

Mrs. Price: With pleasure. (Stepping 
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up to the table) At least I can call the 
meeting to order and get things 
moving by the time your mother 
arrives. . . . (Clearing her throat) 
Ladies, the meeting will please come 
to order. It seems almost provi- 
dential that Mrs. Fairchild should 
have been detained this evening be- 
cause we have a little matter to dis- 
cuss before she arrives. (JUNIOR 
makes pantomime signs of cutting his 
own throat. Kirry and Scorry look 
at each other in distress.) As you all 
know, Mrs. Fairchild has worked 
very hard to make this bond drive a 
success. But this afternoon some- 
thing happened which .. . 

Scotty: Er...Oh... Just a minute, 
please, Mrs. Price, er . . . Madam 
Chairman. . . . I hate to interrupt 
you, but I believe I can explain that 
in a few words. 

Mrs. Price: But, my dear child, no 
explanation is necessary. 

Scorry: Oh, yes... yes, there is... 
and if you'll just be a little bit pa- 
tient with us, Kitty can explain 
everything. 

Mrs. Price: But really, this is most 
unusual. 

Junior: Yes, that’s just it, the whole 
thing is so darned unusual that it 
needs a heck of a lot of explaining. 
You see Moms doesn’t know a thing 
about it. 

Mrs. Price: She doesn’t? 

Kirry: Of course, she doesn’t. . . 
was all my doing. 

Mrs. Price: But how could it have 
been all your doing? Your mother 
herself took all the responsibility. 

Scorry: Sure... that’s just like Moms, 
but don’t you believe a word of it! 
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Moms never would do a thing like 

that in her life. 

Kirry: No, indeed. You see, I bought 
them in the first place and Scotty 
got the wrong envelopes and ad- 
dressed them and then when I came 
home and found out what had hap- 
pened we were just dumbstruck. 

Mrs. Price: What in the name of 
sense are you talking about? 

Junior: About the valentines! 

Mrs. Price: About the valentines! 
How in the world did you find out? 

Kitty: That’s what we’re trying to 
explain. We found out as soon as 
we got home from school . . . the very 
minute that I knew the envelopes 
were gone. 

Mrs. Price: This is too much. I don’t 
understand a word of it. All I know 
is that this afternoon your mother 
did something that has never been 
done before in this town. 

Junior: Well, we’ve tried and tried to 
tell you that she didn’t do it. We 
did or rather they did — Scotty and 
Kitty. 

Mrs. Price: You mean to tell me that 
it was Scotty and Kitty instead of 
your mother who... 

Junior: That’s right. That’s exactly 
who it was. 

Mrs. Price: Well, in that case, it 
seems we made quite a mistake, but 
after all it’s still in the family. 

Junior: Sure, but you can’t blame 
Moms for something we did. 

Mrs. Price: Blame her? Who’s talk- 
ing about blaming her? 

Mrs. Newcomse: Madam Chairman, 
I rise to a point of order. This meet- 
ing is getting out of hand. I don’t 
understand one word of what is 
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going on. 

Mrs. Sincer: Madam Chairman, I 
suggest that you listen to the 
children’s story and then decide 
about the valentine later. 

Scotty: But our story is about the 
valentine. 

Kirry: It’s about all the valentines. 

Mrs. Price: One at a time, please. 
But first, I want to know why your 
mother said she sold the five-thou- 
sand-dollar bond if it was really you 
and Kitty who sold it? 

Grrts: What! 

Junior: You mean Mother sold a five- 
thousand-dollar bond? 

Mrs. Price (In exasperation): What 
do you think I’ve been talking about 
all this time? She phoned me this 
evening and said our team can’t lose. 
She just sold a five-thousand-dollar 
bond to old Captain Earhart! (Ap- 
plause and much comment) 

Junior: Well, strike me pink! 

Mrs. Price (Rapping for order): No, 
of course, we have no objections to 
giving you girls credit for the sale, 
but your mother has worked so hard 


Scorry: Oh, no! We don’t want any 
credit! 

Kirty: Mercy, no. We didn’t sell any 
bonds. 

Mrs. Price: You didn’t sell any bonds? 
But I thought .. .? 

Junior: I guess you think we’re all 
crazy, Mrs. Price. It’s just that 
we've been talking about two dif- 
ferent things. The girls had nothing 
to do with a five-thousand-dollar 
bond sale, I can tell you that. 

Mrs. Price: Well, that’s one point 
straightened out. 
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Mrs. NewcomBe: Madam Chairman, 
what about the valentine? How did 
they find out about that? 

Kitty: It’s so mixed up now that I 
don’t know what I’m saying. Maybe 
you better explain it, Scotty. 

Scotty: Maybe we’re not even talking 
about the same valentines. 

Mrs. Price: I hope not, because we 
had felt so sure that our little 
valentine secret had been well kept. 
You see, girls, since your mother has 
really made Team Twenty-six the 
champions of the whole district, we 
thought it would be nice to surprise 
her this evening with a valentine. 

Junior: A valentine? 

Kitty: Not a comic one, I hope... 

Mrs. Price: Well, we did find a very 
funny one to put in her envelope... 
but the main part of the valentine is 
a bond. 

Junior: A bond for Mother? Gee, 
that’s swell. 

Scotrry: Why, that’s wonderful. 
Kirry: Marvelous. Golly, that’s nice 
of you, Mrs. Price. . 
Mrs. Price: I do hope your mother 
will be pleased. Naturally we were 
upset when you seemed to know all 

about our little surprise. 

Kitty: Oh, no. We don’t know a thing 
about that. 

Mrs. Price: Then suppose we let the 
rest of your explanations go for a 
while, shall we? I want to show the 
ladies the valentine package. (Hold- 
ing up an envelope) The bond is 
tucked away inside and there is a 
clever comic valentine bearing all 
our names as a sort of gift card. 

Mrs. Bitiincs: Madam Chairman, I 
object. I disapprove of comic valen- 


tines. They are downright insulting. 

Mrs. Price: Oh, I don’t think Mrs. 
Fairchild will be a bit insulted. She 
has a fine sense of humor and knows 
it is all in fun. 

Junior: Excuse me, but I just heard 
the car. Moms will be coming any 
minute now. 

Scorry (To Krrry): What a relief! 

Kirry: Maybe we can draw a full 
breath! 

Mrs. Price: Now everybody ready. 
... When she walks in, let’s all stand 
and sing “For She’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 

Kirry: Here she comes. (As Mrs. 
FAIRCHILD enters the group rises and 
sings the above mentioned song.) 

Mrs. Farrcartp (Much flustered): 
Well, well . . . this is a surprise. 

Mrs. Price: Not nearly as big a sur- 
prise as the five-thousand-dollar 
bond you sold. Let’s give Mrs. 
Fairchild a great big hand on the 
biggest single bond sale in our his- 
tory. (Applause) 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: Thank you. Thank 
you very much, but I assure you, it 
was just a matter of luck. 

Mrs. Price: It was our good luck, 
Mrs. Fairchild, to have you as the 
Captain of our team. As a token of 
our appreciation for your hard work 
and inspiration, please accept this 
little valentine greeting from Team 
Twenty-six. (More applause) 

Mrs. Farrcuip: I assure you I am 
quite overcome by all this attention. 
Surprises always do render me 
speechless. This afternoon has been 
so full of them, I never even got 
around to sending out my usual 
flash notices of our progress. I still 
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have them in my bag. (Children 
exchange signs of relief) But you 
won’t need them now . . . because 
our final total is beyond all expecta- 
tions. (Applause) And now, with 
your permission, I’ll open my valen- 
tine. (Opening envelope) What’s this? 
A Bond? Oh, dear . . . this is really 
too much. I can’t possibly accept it. 


Mrs. Price: Indeed you can accept it. 


And not another word of thanks. 
You have earned every bit of it. Now 
suppose you read your valentine 
greeting. 


Mrs. Farrcurp (Unfolding valentine 


and laughing): 

“You're just an old Go-Getter 
A Gold Digger, so to speak . . . 
You wear a man’s resistance down 
And nab him when he’s weak. 
You'd sell ice cubes to eskimos 
Or snowshoes in Siam. 


You don’t give up when folks say 
‘No.’ 

Or if the doors they slam. _ 

You make them donate all their 
cash 

To this good cause or that 

Because of you each purse in town 


Is always feeling flat.” 
(Laughing) Oh, dear! I hope I am 
not quite as bad as all that. But I’ll 
have to admit this valentine is well 
chosen. The picture even looks like 
me. 

Mrs. Price: We knew you could take 
a joke — especially when it’s really 
intended for a compliment. And 
now I think it’s high time to turn 
the meeting over to you, Mrs. Fair- 
child. 

Mrs. Farrcuitp: And I am inclined to 
believe that after all our hard work, 
we should make this a social meet- 
ing. So if Junior and Scotty will set 
up the card tables, we can have an 
impromptu valentine party. (Ap- 
plause) 

Kirry: Let me take your hat and coat, 
Mother, and your pocketbook, too. 
I'll take them upstairs. 

Mrs. Farrcnitp: Thank you, dear. 
(In pantomime Kirry removes the 
fatal letters from the pocketbook, holds 
them up for Scorry and JUNIOR to see 
and then tears them up as the curtain 
closes.) 

THE END 
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Part Five 


Vocational Guidance Play 





No Sale 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


Characters 

T. Fuoyp Hart, owner of Hart House- 
keepers’ Handy Helper 

Miss Crossy, his secretary 

Mr. WRriGHT, supersalesman, extrava- 
gantly dressed 

Mr. Dunn, a salesman, moderately well 
dressed 

Settinc: The main office of the Hart 
Housekeepers’ Handy Helper, Inc. 

At Rise: Mr. Hart is at his desk, 
telephoning. Miss Crossy is at the 
desk up left busily writing. 

Mr. Hart (After a moment): That cer- 
tainly is good news. . . . Oh, yes, I 
remember him. Met him when he 
was with the Klondike Novelty 
Company... . He did? That’s very 
interesting. . . . Fine, we'll look for 
him sometime this morning. . . . 
Yes. ... and we appreciate your part 
in this, too. .. . Good day. (Hangs 
up phone, moves from desk to centre 
rubbing hands together in elation) 
Miss Crosby, I have every hope 
that our worries are over. We have 
found at last the incomparable sales- 
man to manage our Victory Sales 
campaign. 

Miss Crossy: That’s splendid. Is it 
someone you know? 

Mr. Hart: A chap by the name of 
George Dunn. He’s a born sales- 
man. Pre-war experience as a sales- 
man and an honorable discharge 


from the Navy. (With animation, 
pacing floor) Now to plan a cam- 
paign that will put the Hart House- 
keepers’ Handy Helper in every 
home. (Directly to Miss Crossy) 
Don’t mail any more letters to em- 
ployment agencies until we see how 
we make out with George Dunn. 

Miss Crossy: Yes, sir. I do hope he’ll 
come with us. 

Mr. Hart: And I, too. You know, 
Miss Crosby, there are more than 
two million salesmen in this country, 
yet many of them think selling is 
merely a matter of taking orders and 
letting it go at that. For the man 
who has a natural aptitude for sell- 
ing, who likes to meet people, who 
can assume responsibility and is 
willing to study his goods and his 
customers, good positions that pay 
well over $5,000 a year are waiting. 
I think this time we have the rare 
combination of the right man for the 
right job. (Phone rings) I'll get it. 
(Goes to desk. On phone) Hart 
Housekeepers’ Handy Helper, In- 
corporated, Mr. Hart speaking. . . . 
Oh, hello, Jim. . . . What? (Looks 
quickly at watch) Why I didn’t 
realize it... . Ill be right down... 
right away. . . . (Hangs up phone) I 
forgot I wanted to see Jim Brown 
this morning . . . (Goes centre, opens 
closet door, re-appears with topcoat 





and hat) I'll be gone for about a half 
hour or so. If George Dunn comes 
in, make him feel at home. Show 
him our product, in fact do anything 
he asks to make him stay. I’ll not 
be long. 

Miss Crossy: Shall I call you when he 
arrives? 

Mr. Hart (At door, right, hesitatingly) : 
N—no, I don’t think that will be 
necessary. I won’t be very long, and 
he probably won’t get here before 
noon. Just make him feel at home if 
he does come. (Goes right. Miss 
Crosby busies herself at desk up left 
as the curtain falls.) 


ScENE 2 

Serrine: Same as Scene 1. 

Time: One half hour later. 

At Rise: Miss Crossy is still busy at 
her desk. After a moment the door 
opens, left, quickly, and GEroRGE 
Wricut enters breezily. 

Wricut (Moving centre. Loudly): Good 
morning! The Hart Company, I take 
it? Mr. Hart in? 

Miss Crossy (Surprised, rising): Why 
yes, ah no. 

Wricut: Yes and no, eh? Just like a 
woman, can’t make up her mind. 
Well, if this is the Hart Company, 
I’m your new salesman. Where’s 
my desk? 

Miss Crossy (Taken aback): Oh, yes. 
.. + You must be Mr.... 

Wricat (Quickly): Now, no need to be 
formal, so long as we are going to 
work together. The name is George 
to you. 

Miss Crossy: Yes, Mr... . 

Wricut (Moving to desk right): Now, 
now ... Just plain George, Super- 
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salesman now with the Hart .. . 
what do you call it? 

Miss Crossy (Plainly puzzled): The 
Hart Housekeepers’ Handy Helper. 

Wricut: Name’s too long. We'll 
change that. Now where’s Mr. 
Hart? 

Miss Crossy (Still at desk, standing): 
He'll be back very soon. He said 
for you to make yourself right at 
home until he gets here. 

Wricut: That’s more like it. Thought 
he might have heard of me. Guess 
I'll like this place. (Sits at Hart’s 
desk) Not bad, eh? I'll put that 
helpful helper on the market with a 
bang. 

Miss Crossy: Handy helper. 

Wricut: Oh, sure, but we'll change 
that. Better let me see one of those 
things. Have any samples? 

Miss Crosspy (Moves to right): I'll get 
some from the stock room. There is 
a small one on the desk there. 

Wricut (Examining helper): What’s 
this, a new fangled can opener? 

Miss Crosspy (Obviously shocked): Oh, 
it’s much more than that! 

Wricut: Could be. Better let me have 
a look at the larger size. Can’t 
quite figure this one out. (Miss 
Crosby gives him a doubtful look and 
goes out right. Wricut rises from 
desk, moves down centre, examining 
helper) So this is what I’m supposed 
to sell. Might not be so easy. 
(Shrugs) Well, it is a lot lighter than 
a vacuum cleaner to carry around. 
(Knock is heard at door, left) Aha! 
A customer! Here’s where I go to 
work. (Moves around to desk, left. 
Sits) Come in! (GEorGE DUNN en- 
ters, left. Breezily as he rises and goes 








to meet DuNN) Good morning, good 
morning! Wright’s the name. Come 
in, sit down, have a cigar. (Looks 
through pockets for cigar, finds none) 
Well, have a chair, anyway. (Prof- 
fers chair by desk) 

Dunn (Sitting warily in chair): Thank 
you. I have come to see Mr. Hart. 

Wricut: He’s not in right now, but 
maybe I can help you. I’m his er, 
ah, new salesman. You’re interested 
in our little handy helper, I take it? 

Dunn (Hesitating): Yes, I suppose I 
am. 

Wricut: That’s the ticket, Mr. . . .ah, 
I didn’t get the name. 

Dunn: I don’t think I mentioned it. 
Dunn. George Dunn. 

Wricut: Okay, Mr. Dunn. Now you 
take this little gadget. Everybody’s 
going to want one. A more useful 
article you'll never find. Now if 


you’re a wholesaler, you ought to 

take a couple of hundred gross with 

you before the market’s flooded. 
Dunn (Quietly): And what are its uses? 
Wricut (Surprised): Uses? Well, ah, 


that is... you see.... Look, I’m 
just selling it. I don’t use it. 

Dunn (Astounded): You don’t mean to 
tell me you're trying to sell some- 
thing you don’t know anything 
about? 

Wricut: Look, Mister, I’ve sold 
vacuum cleaners, but I’ve never 
cleaned a rug, and I’ve sold paint 
and I’ve never painted a house. I 
guess I can sell this gadget without 
opening cans. 

Dunn (Rising): You’re not a salesman. 
In the first place you don’t know any 
thing about your product, and in the 
second place you know less about the 
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art of selling. 

Wricut (Also rising. Indignanily): 
What do you mean I’m no salesman! 

Dunn: Simply that you’re like hun- 
dreds of other inexperienced young 
men who think that all a salesman 
has to do is overcome his customer 
with a lot of high-powered nerve. . . 
(Miss Crospy enters from right.) 

Miss Crossy (As she comes into room 
rather quickly): Oh, Mr. Dunn, I’m 
afraid you'll have to help me... 
(Stops quickly) Oh, I beg your par- 
don, I didn’t know you had someone 
with you. 

Wricut: Think nothing of it, sister. 
Come right in. (Significantly) He 
was just going anyway. (7’o Dunn, 
shaking his hand) Goodbye, glad to 
have seen you. Come again some- 
time when you really want to get in 
on a good buy. 

Dunn (Disengaging self): Just a min- 
ute, here. (7’0 Miss Crospy) What 
was it you asked of me, and how did 
you know my name? 

Miss Crossy (Embarrassed): I was 
asking Mr. Dunn to help me. 

Dunn: But I’m Mr. Dunn, George 
Dunn. 

Miss Crosspy: You are Mr. Dunn? 
Why I thought he was. 

Wricut: You’re wrong, I’m Wright. 
(Guffaws) Haw! Haw! She’s wrong, 
I’m Wright. Good joke, get it? I’m 
always Wright. 

Miss Crossy: I’m sorry, there’s been 
a mistake. Mr. Hart said he was 
expecting a Mr. George Dunn, and 
(To Wrieut) you said your name 
was George. 

Wricut: It is George. A George by 
any other name is still George. Haw! 





Joke, get it? 

Dunn (Pointedly): No, I don’t. (To 
Miss Crosspy) Am I to understand 
Mr. Hart was expecting me? 

Miss Crossy: Yes, he thinks, he hopes 
you are coming with us. But I don’t 
know where this gentleman is from. 

Wricut: The Superior Agency. They 
told me you wanted a salesman, and 
here I am. I guess I have a little 
competition, eh? Oh, well, we can 
stand it if you can. We'll see 
whether I’m a salesman or not. ° 

Miss Crossy: I’m afraid, Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Hart won’t really have time to 
talk to you. 

WricutT: Don’t worry about me, sister. 
’ll give him the old one-two talk. 
(At this juncture Mr. Harr enters 
left, looks around a moment, sees 
Mr. Dunn) 

Hart (Going to him, shaking his hand): 
Hello, Dunn. So glad you came. 
Wait until I get this coat off. (Looks 
at Wricnt) Oh, how do you do. 
(Moving to centre where he leaves 
coat, returns) Something I can do for 
you? 

Wrient: I’m George Wright from the 
Superior Agency. I think I ean do 
something for you. I’m willing to 
join your organization and sell this 
little gadget of yours. Why, man, 
with my ability and your gadget, 
we'll have it in everybody’s hands 
before the year’s out. I’m a man of 
few words and plenty of action. 
What do you say? 

Hart (Moving to desk): Well, I can only 
say that you’re just a little too late 
and a little too sure. If Mr. Dunn’s 
agreeable, he’s going to be my sales- 
manager. If he is willing, perhaps 


he can use you. What do you say, 
Mr. Dunn? 

Wricut: Now wait a minute, you 
can’t do this to me. I came here for 
that job myself. Why man, I’m a 
real salesman. I’ll bowl them over 
for you. 

Hart: Well, I must say! Dunn, he has 
plenty of gall. 

Dunn: He has that. Like a good many 
others he doesn’t realize a salesman 
must be aggressive, but not over- 
bearing; enthusiastic, but not in- 
sincere. I’m afraid I can’t use him. 

Wricut: Oh, I get it. Going to be 
fussy, eh? All right. This is just 
one place. I’ve lost better jobs than 
this. But let me tell you, you'll be 
the looser. 

Hart: Ahem! Perhaps you are right, 
but we just can’t use you. (Pokes 
around desk) I'll do this, though. I’ll 
give you a place to go. They’re al- 
ways looking for salesmen there. 
(Gives him card) Here, look them up, 
but don’t tell them I sent you. You 
know how it is. 

Wricent: Sure, I get it. They’ll wonder 
why you didn’t want me, eh? Okay, 
one job is as good as another with 
me. (Points to Dunn) Wish you 
luck with him. You might need it. 
He’s all Dunn already. (Guffaws) 
Haw! Haw! Joke, get it? He’s all 
Dunn! (Goes out left laughing loudly) 

Hart: Well I never! How in the world 
did he get in here? 

Miss Crosspy: That was my error. 
When he introduced himself as 
George, the new salesman and just 
took over the place, I thought he 
was Mr. George Dunn. Am I glad 
he isn’t! 
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Dunn (Smilingly): I guess we both are. 


Hart: I don’t understand it. We need 


more young men who are good mix- 
ers, polite, enthusiastic, and with 
self confidence in this selling busi- 
ness, but we don’t need any half- 
baked fellows who can’t learn any- 
thing. 

Dunn: Yes, but personality must be 
teamed with education. If we could 
get our salesmen to start their train- 
ing right in high school, we’d save a 


lot of time teaching them in the field. 
But this fellow, I don’t know where 
he’ll ever wind up. Where did you 
send him, by the way? 


Hart: Where? Why to the Johnson 


Novelty Company — They are our 
closest competitors. (Starts to laugh) 
Joke, get it? (Both Harr and DuNN 
begin to laugh, and they are joined by 
Miss Crossy as the curtain closes.) 


THE END 


— 





Radio Play 





Tomorrow Will be Ours 


by Howard Fast 


Narrator No. 1: ... The fall of the 
year 1777-1778 . . . A farmhouse, 
somewhere in New England. ...A 
farmer and his wife are talking to- 
gether. 

Wire: Good meeting? 

Farmer: Good enough. 

Wire: Jed there? 

FarMER: Yup. 

Wire: Matt Kind? 

FARMER: He was there. 

Wire: Dragged himself out of a sick- 
bed. How’d he look? 

Farmer: He looked tired. 

Wire: That’s not rare today. I can’t 
say I’m feeling spry myself. It’s 
ten o’clock. 

Farmer: Uh-huh — 

Wire: Coming to bed? The old fool 
drags himself out of a sickbed to go 
to meeting. Talked war, I suppose? 

FarMER: We talked war, Millie. There 
wasn’t much else to talk. 

Wire: No? — Nothing but crops and 
death and taxes and birth and the 
weather we’ve been having, and that 
couldn’t be worse. Well, why don’t 
you wind the clock? Not much else 
to talk but war — Decide anything? 

Farmer: Never knew a meeting to de- 
cide anything, Millie. 

Wire: I ain’t talking about the meet- 
ing. I’m talking about you. 

Farmer: I reckon I made my mind up. 

Wire: I guess you did. Mighty pleas- 
ant to be a man. Make your mind 
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up or don’t make it up. Anyway, 
don’t give a second thought to the 
children, to me, to the place. Twenty 
cows to milk every morning — you 
didn’t make your mind up to milk 
them? 

FarMER: Suppose I went away this 
winter — 

Wire: Suppose you did. You’re forty- 
two years old, and you got less sense 
than when I married you. War and 
rebellion. It’s a fine thing for a 
grown man to pick up a gun and 
walk off like he hadn’t a care in the 
world. If you had any sense — 

FarMER: Well, it’s done. 

Wire: If you had any sense — 

FarMER (Winding the clock): I said it’s 
done, Millie. There’s no use talking. 
I’ve enlisted in the Fourth Massa- 
chusetts— they need men. They 
were cut up. They have thirty left 
out of three hundred. (The clock 
winding goes on in a pause) 

Wire: What are you saying? 

FarMER: I’m saying that twenty-two 
of us are walking down to join 
Washington. I’m sorry, Millie. 
Maybe we can make out this winter. 

Wire: “Maybe we can make out this 
winter.”’ Leave a woman alone with 
three children, and tell her “maybe 
we can make out this winter.” Do 
you think it’ll be over this winter? 
What about next winter? What 
about the winter after that? What 
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about a woman made a widow and 
left alone? 

Farmer: A man does what he has to 
do — 

Wire: What does he have to do? 

Farmer: Be free. Be able to look at 
his neighbor without crawling. Be 
able to stand up and be a man. Be 
able to say to his children, ‘“You’re 
your own masters — go out and live 
and work.” (The clock strikes) 

Wire: Come to bed — 

Farmer: Do you hear what I’m saying. 

Wire: I hear you. Come to bed — 

FarMER: Millie! 

Wire: What do you want? 

Farmer: Nothing — 

Wire: Are you coming to bed? 

FarMER: I’m coming. In a moment. 

Wire: When will you be leaving? 

FarMER: Tomorrow, I guess. 

Wire: You believe in this. I’m trying 
to understand how you believe in 
this. You leave a home and walk off 
to a dirty rabble that’s already de- 
feated. For what? 

FarmMER: For you — for the children. 

Wire: I don’t want to laugh — I want 
to cry. 

FarRMER: Then cry if you want to. 
There’s more things to say than I 
know how to say. You remember 
when the folk stood up at Lexington 
Green? How do I say it? — Paine 
said, ““The summer soldier and the 
sunshine patriot.” What should I 
say? There’s food and a warm fire 
here — 

Wire: And down there, what? 

Farmer: A broken army and a dream. 

Wire: I don’t believe in dreams. 

FarMER: Maybe I do, Millie, maybe 
I don’t. It’s a dream for a man to 
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want to be free. He says, “TI’ll damn 
well do as I please,” and that’s 
about how it stands. My father’s 
father came to this country because 
he felt that way. But a man’s all 
alone. All the time, he’s been alone. 
Until that business happened at 
Lexington in seventy-five, and then 
we weren’t alone any more. 

Wire: I'll be alone — 

FarMER: None of us. I sat up a whole 
night last year reading what Tom 
Jefferson wrote. A man has a wife 
and family, so he lets his gun hang 
and turns a thing over and over in his 
mind. He says to himself, “We 
hold these truths to be self evident; 
that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness; that to secure 
these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men —” 

Wire: Stop it! Words, words, words — 
God, I’m sick of them, tired of them. 

Farmer: You're afraid of them, Millie. 

Wire (Pause): Yes, I’m afraid of them. 
They took away peace. They took 
away security. They took away 
everything we had. Now they’re 
taking you away. 

Farmer: That’s right. Believe me. 
We had nothing. Now we’re going to 
have everything. 

Wire: Everything. The army de- 
feated, Congress frightened and hid- 
ing, thirteen colonies wanting noth- 
ing else but to get at each other's 
throats — and you say we're going 
to have everything! 

Farmer: Everything, Millie. Believe 
me. 
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Wire: Come to bed — if you’re going 
to leave tomorrow. 

FarMER: Everything. Listen to me! 
Do you remember when Paine said, 
“Tf there must be war, let it come in 
my time, so that my child may have 
peace.” Do you remember that? 

Wire: I remember — 

FarMER: There'll be all things for my 
child, all things, the whole world. 
He’s a Yankee born and bred, but 
he’ll be an American. You want to 
know how thirteen states make a 
country? They make it when a man 
from Massachusetts takes down his 
gun and walks off to Pennsylvania. 
When a man from Virginia walks up 
to Pennsylvania. Because in Penn- 
sylvania there’s an army everyone 
says is defeated. My God, Millie, do 
you think we’re defeated? We've 
only started. We've only begun. 
The whole world is praying to God — 
let there be free men in America. 
Defeated! We were alone, all alone, 
and now we’re together. 

Wire: You'll be up and away with the 
dawn. Come to bed. 

Farmer: I’ll snuff the candles. 

Wire: You'll be wanting bread and 
meat to take with you. 

FarMER: Some corn to boil. It’s a long 
walk, 

Wire: To Pennsylvania — it’s a ter- 
rible long walk. 

FarMER: You’ll manage through the 
winter? 

Wire: I’ll manage. 

FarMER: There’s feed enough. I’ll take 
a few shillings, the rest of the money 
will see you through. 

Wire: I'll manage. Where will you be 
in the Pennsylvania country? 
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Farmer: There’s a rendezvous at a 
place called Valley Forge. 

Wire: I'll remember it — whenever I 
think of what strange and wonderful 
fools men are. Come to bed. 

Narrator No. 1: There’s a point in 
this little story of a time when things 
were worse than ever during this 
war. Thirteen colonies — or as they 
were called then, thirteen separate 
countries — had made an alliance to 
fight for their freedom. In a sense, it 
was the first time that small nations 
had ever banded together to oppose 
tyranny. 

Narrator No. 2: It is wrong to think 
that these people in the colonies had 
any conception of the United States 
of America that was to arise from 
their conclave. Their union was a 
military necessity. They had two 
choices, to fight together, or to be 
defeated separately. Then, by cus- 
tom, religion, distance, and liveli- 
hood, a native of Georgia was further 
removed from a native of Massa- 
chusetts than we are from our allies, 
the British, or our allies, the Rus- 
sians today. 

NARRATOR No. 1: In a very real sense, 
the thirteen colonies were United 
Nations. Then it took a week to 
travel from New York to Boston; 
today it is a few hours by plane from 
London to New York. Not only was 
there a quality of isolation about 
each of these thirteen colonies, but 
there were numberless differences. 

Narrator No. 2: We talk today about 
occasional strained relations between 
certain of the United Nations — but 
it should be remembered that then, 
during our revolution, men of Vir- 
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ginia turned their guns upon their 
comrades from New York. Mary- 
landers fought tooth and nail with 
Pennsylvanians — Yankees refused 
to fight in the southern campaigns. 
There was hatred and jealousy and 
mistrust. 


Narrator No. 1: Yet out of it came 


the nation we have today, the United 
States. It came because men be- 
lieved in the principle of union, be- 
cause they were willing to die for 
that principle — as they did during 
our Civil War. It came because 
Massachusetts men went to Penn- 
sylvania to freeze and starve and 
fight for a lost cause. Because men 
marched to Virginia, and because 
Virginians shouldered their rifles 
and went to the aid of New York. 
Narrator No. 2: Today, the great 
good hope of all mankind is the con- 
ception and structure of United Na- 
tions that has come out of this war. 


It came from necessity; it came be- 
cause had we not united, we would 
have perished singly. And unless 
that conception endures after the 
peace, there will be neither hope nor 
future for the world —only the 
black prospect of another conflict, 
perhaps more terrible than this. 

Narrator No. 1: Let all of those who 
plan to rescue the bedraggled ghost 
of isolationism from the ruins of this 
war remember that for a hundred 
years this nation of ours was called 
the Union. Nothing else. Not the 
United Nations. Not America. But 
the Union. We might do well to 
think of it as the Union again, and to 
recall the pain and suffering we went 
through so that Union might endure 
in peace. 


Originally written for Freedom House, 


November 18, 1943; broadcast over WEVD, 
New York and then recorded; distributed as 
May, 1943 War Script of the Month by the 
Writers’ War Board. 
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Part Seven 


Production Notes 





Tue WasHincTons Siept HERE 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female; extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Nancy and Saralee are in Colonial 
costumes. rporal Washington is, of 
course, in uniform, and all other characters 
are dressed in everyday clothes. 

Properties: Baby carriage, two suitcases, baby 
doll, two capes, umbrellas for Corporal and 
Mrs. Washington and Mr. Garfield, baby’s 
bottle. 

Setting: The furnishings include a desk, several 
chairs, a table with a Guest Book and 
folders, and an umbrella stand full of wet 
umbrellas. Pictures of George and Martha 
a hang in a conspicuous place. 

Lighting: ‘The scene can be made very at- 
tractive by using period furniture and 
lighting the stage with candles. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s SHAWL PIN 

Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The president wears an old- 
fashioned, long-tailed suit, with the tradi- 
tional shawl, gold shawl pin and high hat. 
He carries rusty looking gloves in his hand, 
and has a watch chain dangling across his 
vest with a large gold watch attached. 
Secretary Seward wears a conventional old- 


fashioned looking dark suit, folded white 
stock, and carries an attaché case. Grace 


wears a rather fancy dress of the period. In 
Scene 2 she needs an apron. Eben and 
Juanita wear the traditional servant garb 
of the period. Freda Shepherd wears a long 
dress, like Grace’s in style, but duller in 
coloring. 

Properties: Old sheets, if possible one or two 
old fancy os or petticoats to be 
torn up; a United States flag, if ible one 
with but thirty-three stars on blue ground 
(which might be fastened over today’s blue 
ground with the forty-eight stars if an 
earlier one is not to be found); two yellow 
telegrams; white satin paki large hand- 
some fan; lace wedding veil ; small portfolio; 
large bunch of flowers; knitting; copy of 
Lincoln’s second inaugural address; tray 
with decanter of wine and glasses. 

Setting: A large, comfortable living room, sug- 
gestive of better class but not wealthy 
family; at back is a fireplace and beside it is 
a door evidently leading to kitchen regions; 
another door at side, apparently leading to 
the hall; on opposite side are windows; near 
center of room is a large table and on it are 
books, papers, a large flower bowl (if pos- 
sible matching candlesticks and sealing 
wax holder on desk); a small portfolio on 
which rests a book (in a cover labeled 
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Helper’s Impending Crisis); against the wall 

is a desk set with two candlesticks and a 

sealing wax holder; on one side of wall is 

stretched the flag of the United States 

(lacking a flag with the thirty-three stars of 

the period there might be substituted a large 

map of the United States, correct for 

1861, with Virginia drawn in relief); a 

couch with a shawl tossed over the head; 

various chairs, hassocks, a stool by fire- 
place. 
Lighting: None required. 

Note: The play could be managed very 
simply, with a few text changes, with only a 
suggestion of the suitable costumes, properties 
and setting. 


First In PEACE 

Characters: 17 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: All characters wear clothes of the 
period. 

Properties: Spectacles, cup of tea, papers, tray 
with silver service. 

Setting: Furnishing for Scene 1 are simple. 
There are entrances at right and left. A 
large desk at right faces left and on it are 
papers, candle holder, ete. A chair is be- 

ind the desk. There are some maps on the 
wall, two or three other chairs and a small 
table. The room in Scene 2 is furnished in 
Colonial pieces of the period. There are 
double doors at right center leading to other 
parts of the house. At left center against 
the back wall is a turntop table with candel- 
abra and a mirror hanging over it. At left 
is a small mahogany desk piled with stacks 
of letters. At center is a small round ma- 
hogany table, and, if possible, a fireplace 
and mantel at right with clock and candle- 
sticks to give the feeling of a Colonial room. 
A few chairs are pl here and there and 
there are pictures on the walls. Scene 3 is 
the same as Scene 2. 

Lighting: None required. 


His Hand AND PEN 

Characters: 4 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The dresses of the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Civil War. 

Properties: A newspaper clipping, a small desk, 
a book, a dusting cloth. 

Settung: The living room in Mrs. Barton’s 
house in Springfield, Illinois. At the rear, a 
door, right center, and a window, left 
center, open upon the street. At right, a 
door leading to the kitchen. At front center, 
asmall table, on which are books and 2 poe 
A chair near each end of the table, and one 
behind it. To left, a small couch. 

Lighting: None required. 





PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s CHILDREN 


Characters: 4 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The children are dressed in simple 
play clothes. President Lincoln wears a 
black suit and black tie. The Soldier’s 
Mother wears a bonnet, shawl, and hoop 
skirts, and carries a handkerchief. Julia 
wears a hair ribbon. The doll is dressed in 
bright-colored bandanna, turkish trousers 
made from the red bandanna, and wears a 
paper knife as a sword. 

Properties: A doll, pin, red bandanna, paper 
knife, hair ribbon, envelope with red seal, 
paper for doll’s pardon. 

Setting: At the center back of the stage, which 
represents a corridor in the White House, 
is a door on which is printed, ‘Private, 
His Excellency, the President of the United 
States.” Through the door a desk may be 
seen, with the President’s chair in back of 
it facing the door. Above the door is an 
American flag with 34 stars. On either side 
of the door are benches, and on the walls 
early portraits of Washington and other 
presidents. There are other entrances at 
the ends of the corridor. 

Lighting: None required. 

Note: A Zouave in the Civil War was like 

a Commando in this war. 


THe VALENTINES’ DANCE 

Characters: 4 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Valentine’s Day is in gauzy gown 
with red hearts and tiny valentines over it. 
She wears a long, dark cape and carries a 
large golden key on a red ribbon. The 
Prince and Cinderella, also The Lord and 
The Lady, are in elaborate court costume. 
Cinderella wears shining slippers. Priscilla 
wears the plain Puritan costume as does 
John Alden. Pierrot and Pierrette are in 
traditional garb. 

Properties: Trunks, etc., for attic. 
Valentine’s Day. 

Setting: Plain unfurnished room with case- 
ment window, trunks, bags, etc. 

Lighting: Spotlight for Valentine’s Day. 
Ordinary lighting for room. 

VALENTINE ANTICS 

Characters: 6 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Boys are in everyday clothes with 
paper hats. Girls wear school dresses. 
Postman is in uniform. 

Properties: Guns, bows and arrows, wooden 
sword, pencil, pad of paper, sack of mail, 
whistle, valentines, target. 

Setting: This may be played on a bare stage. 
If furnishings are used, only a bench or two 
are needed, and perhaps a few large wooden 
boxes filled with various toys. 

Lighting: None required. 


Key for 


BISKIE THE SNOWMAN 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The children are dressed for cold 
weather — snow suits, wool caps, mittens, 
scarfs, etc. 

Properties: Sled, bags of candy. 

Setting: Bushes covered with pieces of cotton 
or artificial snow can be used in the back- 
ground, or the spotlight can be focused on 
the Snowman, thus subduing the back- 
ground. Or, if you prefer, you can use a 
box set with Biskie placed inside. Biskie 
is made with a couple of pasteboard boxes 
piled one on top of another, then covered 
with a chicken-wire frame. The boxes 
should be large enough so that a good-sized 
boy can stand inside. After covering with 
the wire, leave openings for pockets. Then 
cotton or papier mAché is placed over the 
wire. The back part of Biskie should be 
open to enable the boy to enter, and it 
should remain open during the play so that 
the voice will carry. 

Lighting: If a spotlight is to be used on Biskie, 
it should be covered with blue gelatin to 
give the effect of cold weather. As the 


scene progresses, it can become darker. 


Comic VALENTINE 


Characters: 1 male; 15 female. 

Playing Time: 40 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress; Mrs. Fairchild 
enters near end of Scene 2 in hat and coat, 
carrying a pocketbook. 

Properties: Several white envelopes, papers, 
school books, watch, plate of sandwiches, 
glass of milk, paper for “flash notice,” 
comic valentines, Bond in envelope. 

Setting: A comfortable living room with a 
sofa, several comfortable chairs and occa- 
sional chairs, a table, some end _ tables, 
lamps, magazine rack, etc. 

Lighting: None required. 


No SAue 


Characters: 3 male; 1 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday modern dress. 

Properties: A small kitchen gadget, prefer- 
ably a mechanical can opener. A telephone, 
a hat and coat for Mr. Hart. 

Setting: The setting is a typical office. In 
addition to files, there is a desk up right for 
Mr. Hart and another up left for Miss 
Crosby. There is a closet centre, an exit 
down left, and another down right. Other 
articles of furniture pertaining to an office 
may be used. Chairs are placed beside 
each desk. 

Lighting: None used. 
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Part Eight Sound and Screen 


SOUND 4x> SCREEN 


A Guide to Educational Films 





In this issue, PLays presents a new department — a guide to the films, educational 
and entertaining, available to schools. Many of our subscribers are program and assembly 
directors, and we are adding this guide for them — so that they can find within the pages 
of Piays information about the new films produced, where to get these films, and how 
much they cost. Just as PLays gives teachers and program directors their plays in con- 
venient form, we hope that we can give them their “movie” news in the same way. 

The effectiveness of movies in teaching has been proved conclusively in the last few 
years, when films have guided soldiers and sailors, have pointed the way toward better 
health, have illustrated methods of working in war industries, and have gradually found 
their place in the schools. The editors of PLays agree with Mr. Will H. Hays, who said: 
“The film is a basic educational device which assists the human instructor and enables him 
to do more, and do it more effectively.” 

We hope that our many friends who plan programs, assemblies and class presentations 
will use our film guide and will schedule movies to supplement and aid their work with 
plays. From time to time we shall add new features to this column, and we shall appre- 
ciate greatly your comments and suggestions. 





INEXPENSIVE AND FREE FILMS Industrial Companies 
; ; Another good source of free films is indus- 
We shall try as time goes on to give you a trial companies, many of whom present excel- 
good cross-section of the companies and lent films showing the progress of science, re- 
agencies who produce films which are avail- search, and industry in America. Here are a 
able for rental by educational institutions few of these concerns: 
either free of charge or for a very small fee. Agrna Lire AFFILIATED Compantss, Hart- 
In later issues, we shall bring you information _ ford, Conn.: Over a dozen educational 16 mm. 
of new releases. films covering a wide range of safety, first-aid 
and victory subjects are available. For full 
Office of War Information information, write to the Motion Picture 
, Bureau of the Aetna Companies. Trans- 
One of the principal distributors of educa- portation charges only. 
tional films is the Office of War Information, E. I. pu Pont pg Nemours & Company, 
whose films are both useful and entertaining. Inc., Wilmington 98, Del.: Du Pont has six 
They cover a variety of subjects, from timely educational films for school distribution. 
news and bond drives to geographical and These films may be had in both 16 and 35 mm. 
historical themes. sound, and some are in color. Five of the 
O.W.I. films may be procured without films average about 30 minutes in length and 
rental fees. The only charges are asmallserv- are dramatic presentations of the history of 
ice charge, not to exceed 50 cents a week, and Du Pont fabrics and other chemical products. 
the transportation costs. There are now 250 The sixth, “Soldiers of the Soil,” is a 40- 
distributors of these films, including university minute feature, in which a Hollywood cast 
film libraries, state and city school systems, portrays an American farm family’s joys and 
commercial film companies, public libraries, sorrows while they are engaged in the work of 
and civilian defense councils. For a complete producing food for victory. For bookings and 
list of O.W.I. films and distributors write to information, write to the Motion Picture 
the Office of War Information, Washington, Bureau of Du Pont. Return transportation 
D. C., for their free catalogue. charges only. 
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GeneraL Execrric Company, 1 River 
Road, Schenectady, N. Y.: Schools may pro- 
cure from the General Electric Company 
excellent scientific, technical, and historical 
films. Sound and silent films in both 16 and 
35 mm. are available. Especially popular for 
science classes are the four films which make 
up the “Excursions in Science’’ series. For 
full information, write to the Visual Instruc- 
tion Section of G. E. Transportation charges 
only. 

GENERAL Morors Corporation, 1775 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.: Approximately 
45 films are listed in the 1944-45 catalogue. 
An effort has been made to put a minimum of 
advertising in these films, which cover educa- 
tional, entertainment, and inspirational fields, 
highway safety subjects, and films of special 
interest to General Motors groups. The films 
are all sound and most of them are available 
in both 16 and 35 mm. For the attractive 
catalogue, write to the Department of Public 
Relations. Transportation charges only. 

Jounson & Jounson, New Brunswick, 
N. J.: With the co-operation of the United 
States Public Health Service, this firm pro- 
duced a film entitled, “Help Wanted,” which 
portrays the basic principles of first aid. It is 
16 mm. sound and has a running time of 31 
minutes. T'ransportation charges only. 

Paper Cup AND CONTAINER INSTITUTE 
(The Public Health Committee of), 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.: This com- 
mittee has one picture available: “The Danger 
Point,” full color, 16 mm. sound, running 
time 12 minutes. The film is an account of 
the health department’s role as the guardian 
of community health. Transportation and 
insurance charges. 

Ssaarp & Doumg, Inc., 640 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa.: One picture avail- 
able: “A Passport to Health,” black and white, 
16 mm. sound, running time 21 minutes. This 
excellent educational film, headed by a pro- 
fessional cast, weaves information about im- 
munization against children’s diseases into 
the story of a typical American family. To 
book this film write to the Advertising De- 
partment of the company. Transportation 
charges only. 

Saett Or. Company, Inc., 50 West 50th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y.: This company 
offers five 16 mm. sound pictures for the use 
of schools. These films describe phases of the 
oil industry in all its aspects. Four of the pic- 
tures dramatize the discovery, refining, and 
scientific development of oil; one of these, 
“10,000 Feet Deep,” is particularly suitable 
for high school audiences. The fifth film, 
“Flight Log,” traces the progress of flight 
from the Wright Brothers to the present day. 
It is a dramatic story of the development of 
high-octane gasoline and of the men who made 
the airplane industry what it is today. This 


film can be correlated to courses in physics, 
chemistry, social science, and aviation. The 
running time for the Shell pictures averages 
20 minutes. For full information and book- 
ings, write to the Public Relations Depart- 
ment. Transportation charges only. 


Special Free Educational Films 


CastLe Fiums, INnc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y.: This company, which is 
one of the largest commercial producers of 
films for home use, has 14 educational films 
available. All 16 mm. sound, they vary from 
10 to 35 minutes in length and from films 
suitable for elementary grades to those slated 
for high school and college groups. Agricul- 
ture, art, and homemaking are the themes of 
most of the films. For information, write to 
the company for their booklet of free educa- 
— films. Return transportation charges 
only. 


NEW RELEASES 


“The Dawn of Art,’ Culture Films, Antioch 
College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
One reel, 15 minutes, 16 mm., color 
Sale Price: Silent, $70 per copy; Sound, 
$75 per copy 
Rental Fee: $3.00 per day and express one 


way 

This is the first film produced by Culture 
Films, and with it the firm is sending out an 
exhibit of properties used in making the pic- 
ture. These replicas of prehistoric art may be 
shown with the film at no extra charge. 

“The Dawn of Art’’ indicates at the start 
that art is complex, arising from many cul- 
tural needs. Cro-Magnard men and women 
are shown drawing pictures, creating works of 
art from their hunger and love, from their 
desire to adorn, and from other primitive mo- 
tives. This should be a valuable film for art 
and social studies classes in every grade. 


COMMERCIAL FIRMS 


A vast library of educational and entertain- 
ing films is offered by the commercial film 
producers and distributors, most of whom 
maintain both sale and rental services. The 
great majority of the films are 16 mm. and 35 
mm. sound, though some firms still have 8 
mm. silent and 16 mm. silent available. Any 
of these companies will be glad to send you a 
catalogue complete with convenient order 
blanks. Here is a partial list of these com- 
mercial firms. 

Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 

Avenue, Chi 13, Ill. Rental only. 
Brandon Fims, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New 

York 19, N. Y. Sale or rental. 

Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New 

York 19, N. Y. Sale or rental. 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
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York 20, N. Y. Sale only, except for free 
educational films. 

Commonwealth Pictures Corporation, 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Sale 
or lease. No rental except through dis- 
tributors. 

Culture Films, Antioch College, YellowSprings, 
Ohio. Sale or rental. 

DeVry Films and Laboratories, 1111 Armitage 
Avenue, Chicago 14, Ill. Rental only. 

Encyclopaedia Brittannica Films, Inc., 20 
— Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. Sale 
only. 

Father Hubbard Educational Films, 188 West 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. Rental only. 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Sale, lease, or rental. 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc., 620 Ninth Ave- 
nue, New York 18, N. Y. Sale or rental. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 28-34 East 
Eighth Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Sale, lease, 


or rental. 


Mogull’s, 68 West 48th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Sale or rental. 

New York University Film Library, 71 
i a om Square South, New York 12, 
N. Y. Rental. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. Sale or rental. 

Official Films, Inc., 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Sale. 

Post Pictures Corporation, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Sale or lease. 

Princeton Film Center, 55 Mountain Avenue, 
Princeton, N. J. Sale or rental. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Rental. 


In the next issue of PLays we will list more 
sources of educational films — free and com- 
mercial, including agencies of our government 
and of our allies, who have excellent films to 
offer. We also hope to bring you information 
about some new releases. We would appre- 
ciate your mentioning PLays when you write 
for catalogues or bookings. 
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Plays for Victory 


by following plays which have ap 
of our 
matizing what young peoplecan do to help their country. 


—_—s 


issues 
ne are of invaluable aid to teachers in dra- 


in past 





For Intermediates, Jr. High, 
and High School 


Letter to Private Smith — This carries an im- 

portant war message, presented in the simple but 

effective manner of “Our Town ” 

Citizens of Tomorrow — An exciting play show- 
how the young members of a Victory Club are 

iding their country 

A Marine for Mother — A comedy about home 

hospitality for servicemen 

Line-up for Victory — How each one of us must 

back up the soldiers at the front is dramatized in 

this new War Stamp and Bond play 

Fun to Be Free — A pageant sti the prin- 

ciples of democracy and the American Way 

For Heaven’s Sake—An amusing wartime 

fantasy to stimulate Bond and Stamp sales 

No Medals — A dramatic illustration of the im- 

portant work done by Nurse’s Aides 


Mr. T. nd His Friends — A ing drama 
conten @ ee cond for cooperation San ebtbione at 


The Lieutenant Pays His Respects — A d 
with a lesson for modern young Americans. All 
girl cast 

Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, 


royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual 
pored tae tae each, iminate boukkeepi 





may be 


Beware of Rumors — An imaginative play sug- 
ong ways of stopping rumors and what our 
attitude towards rumors be 


a Aid — An amusing comedy with a War Bond 
t 


Vacai\‘on Limited — A War Bond play with a 
new angle 
The Booby Trap — A letter from Dad provides the 
climax in this entertaining play about War Bonds 
Trial by Fury — A timely warning showing the 
dangers of inflation 
To the Rescue — The importance of food conserva- 
tion is made real to a marooned family 
Bargains in Bonds — A forceful play showing how 
an indifferent group of are d to patri- 
otic action 

For Primary Grades 


Vic’ for Liberty — A play to show the littlest 
folks what War Savings Stamps and Bonds can do 
Tin to Win — A salvage play for primary grades 
The Piegy Bank Helps Uncle Sam — Pennies 
and nickels grow into patriotic War Stamps 

The Victory Garden — A fantasy about victory 
gardening for young children 





swesaet PLAYS, INC. 


payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities . 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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For SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


in February 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this 
issue, subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of 
the following events: 


February 12th — Lincoln’s Birthday 

Tue Boy Ase (Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 

Frrst Sorrow (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 

Sprine Witt Come (Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 
Vistrors ror Nancy Hanks (Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 
Earty AMERICAN (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Tue Lincoun Coat (For Intermediates). January, 1945 

Mr. Lincoin’s GRAVE (Radio Play). January, 1944 

LixcoLtn: Hero Unuiirtep (Radio Play). January, 1945. 


February 14th — Valentine’s Day 

Miss LoNELYHEART (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
Cupw’s Post Orrice (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

A Krnpty Heart (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Sr. VALENTINE’s Surprise (For Primary Grades). January, 1942 


February 22nd — Washington’s Birthday 

A GuIDE For GEORGE WASHINGTON (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1942 
Fires at VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1943 

Tue Iron QuEEN oF CorNWALL (For Junior and Senior High). February, 1944 
INCIDENT AT VALLEY Force (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Scrise TO GENERAL WASHINGTON (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Tur Enp oF THE Roap (For Junior and Senior High). January, 1945 

Betsy Ross (For Intermediates). January, 1944 

Marra Has A Vision (For Intermediates). February, 1944 

Do.uy Saves THE Day (For Intermediates). January, 1943 

Ecuo or ’76 (For Intermediates). January, 1942 

Dare ALL ror Liserty (For Intermediates). January, 1945 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced 
royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased by 
subscribers for 10c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that payment accom- 
pany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 ARLINGTON ST.  -:- | BOSTON 16, MASS. 























WANTED! 
Plays for Children 


for our new department — pee, 
intermediate, junior high. Ad 

Owen Snook, Director, Division of 
Drama, Row, Peterson and Company, 
1911 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Exceedingly attractive proposition to 
writers for collections of plays. . . 
Meanwhile, we shall gladly send our 
160-page catalog of plays to anyone 
requesting it. It includes a number of 
new plays for children as well as an 
extensive selection of short and long 
plays for the junior and senior high an 
or church and community groups. 
Free subscription to Lagniappe, the 
most widely read drama newspaper in 
the world, upon receipt of a post card 
requesting it. 


Use the address given above 














WRITING THE 
JUVENILE STORY 


May Emery HAtu 


COMPREHENSIVE text for the 
juvenile story writer which 
covers: 

Sources of Plots — Story Pat- 
terns and Themes — Dialogue— 
Taboos — Suggestions for Stories 
and Articles — Lists of Maga- 
zines with Ages of Readers — 
Market Tips, etc. 


229 Pages $2.00 
THE WRITER, INC. 


Publishers 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 





———— 


Books of Plays 


For School 
and Recreational Groups 


Of special value for correlating the work of 
literature, dramatics, music and dance 
departments. Lively and appealing, utiliz- 
ing the many varied talents of young people 
in school and dramatic clubs. 


Primary and Intermediatea 


Curtain Calls for Mozart, Wheeler . $2.00 
Curtain Calls for Schubert, Wheeler $2.00 


Curtain Calls for Haydn and Bach, 
Wheeler (All 3 have music) 


Rehearsal for Safety, Cannon (8 safety 
plays) 50 
Form Room Plays, Junior Book . . . $ .50 
Form Room Plays. Intermed. Book . $ .50 
00 


Fun with Folk Tales, Sloane. 6 plays in 
verse with music and songs $2 


Junior High and Older Groupe 
Flags Ses High Holidays, Tobitt and 
ite. With musical scores $1 


One Act Tri Abroad, Tobitt and 
White. 6 depicting different 
countries. Music and costumes . . . $1 


The Saucy Sailor and Other Dramatised 
= Tobitt and White. Musie and 


Dramatized Ballads, Tobitt anc. White. 
Music, costumes, 


Your Health Dramatized, 

ley. (Hygiene and a_i a é 9 3075 
Playing Fair, Cannon (Tolerance plays) $1.25 
Shakespeare. Comedies. In l volume. . $ 95 
Shakespeare. Tragedies. In 1 volume . $ .95 
Shapespeare. Histories. In 1 volume . $ .95 


New Temple Shakespeare. Each play, 
a separate volume. 40 vols. Each . $ .75 


Swan Shakespeare: A Players’ Edition. 
Complete works in 3 volumes . . $12.50 


Cradle Song And Other Plays, Sieve . $2.00 
One Act Plays, Luigi Pirandello ... $2.50 
(Send for list of other books of plays b hag 

authors, also by Ibsen, Tolstoi, Go 


Sheridan, Bjornson, Jonson, Moliere, Webster 
Ford, Wilde, etc.) 


Production 


Actor’s Art and Job, Harry Irvine. . $2.50 


Prod pcing Amateur Entertainments, 
Helen Ferris $2.00 


The Art of Make-up, 8. Strenkovsky . 
Stage Effects, A. Rose . 


(Liberal schoo! discount) 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
Publishers 


300 Fourth Ave, New York 10 
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FIDELITY PRESS 
BOSTON 




















PLAYS for YOUNG PEOPLE 


Handsomely illustrated and with complete notes 


Goldstone’s ONE ACT PLAYS 
Finney’s PLAYS OLD AND NEW 
Marsh’s PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
DeMille’s THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 
She Stoops to Conquer 
The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 


Illustrated Editions of Eleven Plays of Shakespeare 
with full Notes and Appendix 


Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 


AS YOU LIKE IT 
JULIUS CAESAR 
MACBETH 
HAMLET 
HENRY THE FIFTH 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
TEMPEST 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


A fine illustrated chapter on Dramatics in 


SPEECH FOR ALL 
A brand-new book by Lyman Fort 


ALLYN AND BACON 


Boston : New York : Chicago : Atlanta : Dallas : San Francisco 
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